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MENTAL HORTICULTURE. 


There was once a public meeting held, at 
the request of some excellent ladies, to consid- 
er the question whether it might be possible 
for roses and lilies to grow together in the 
same garden. Many of the ladies were quite 
used to gardening, and had opinions of their 
own, but as it was not proper for them to 
open their lips before people, they of course 
could not testify. So several respectable gen- 
tlemen—clergymen and professors—were in- 
vited to tell them all about it. Some of these 
gentlemen had seen a rose and some had seen 
a lily, but itturned out that very few of them 
had ever happened to see a garden. Still, as 
they were learned men, they could give 
very valuable suggestions. One of them ex- 
plained that as roses and lilies assimilated very 
different juices from the soil, they could not 
possibly grow in the same soil. Another 
pointed out that as they needed different pro- 
portions of sun and of air, they should have 
very different exposures, and therefore must 
be kept apart. Another, more daring, suggest- 
ed that as God had put the two species into 
the same world, it was quite possible that they 
might grow in the same enclosure for a time, 
perhaps for about fourteen years, but that if 
they were left longer together, they would cer- 
tainly blight and destroy each other. All this 
seemed very conclusive, and the meeting was 
about to vote that roses and lilies should never 
be allowed to exist in the same garden, unless 
with a brick wall twenty feet high between. 
But it so happened that a sensible gardener 
from a distant State was present, and got up 
to say a word before the debate closed. 
“Bless your souls, my good people, what are 
you talking about?’ said he. ‘‘Roses and 
lilies are already growing together by the mil- 
lion, all over the country, and you may as well 
close your discussion.” Upon which the meet- 
ing broke up in some confusion; the brick wall 
was never built; but the clergyman went back 





to his study; the professor to his lecture-room ; | 


the physician to his patients, and all remained 
in the conviction that the farmer was a good 
sort of man, but strangely ignorant of scien- 
tific agriculture. 

“Which things are an allegory.’ The writer 
has been reading the report, in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, of the recent debate on Fe- 
male Education at Wesleyan Hall. 

I suppose that those born and bred in New 
England never quite abandon the feeling that 
this region should still lead, as it once led, in 
all educational matters. For one, I cannot 
help a slight sense of mortification, when, in 
an assemblage of Boston professors, undertak- 
ing to discuss a simple practical matter, every- 
body begins in the clouds, ignoring the facts be- 
fore everybody’s eyes, and discussing as a 
question of theory only, what has long since 
become a matter of common practice. The 
mortification is not diminished when the com- 
mon-seuse has to be at last imported from be- 
yond the borders of New England, in the 
shape of a college President from Central New 
York. To him alone it seems to have occurred 
to remind these dwellers in the clouds that 





been a matter of daily experience in half the 
arge towns in New England for the last quar- 
ter of a century. 

What is the question atissue? Simply this: 
New England is full of normal schools, high 
schools and endowed academies. In the ma- 
jority of these, pupils of both sexes, from four- 
teen to twenty-five or thereabouts, study to- 
gether and recite together, living either at 
home or in boarding-houses, or in academic 
dormitories, as the case may be. This has 
gone on for many years, without cavil or scan- 
dal. As a general rule, teachers have testified 
that they prefer to teach these mixed schools; 
at any rate the fact is certain, that the sexes, 
once united in schools of this grade, are very 
seldom separated again; while we often hear 
of the separate schools as being abandoned 
and the sexes brought together. At all events, 
the experiment of joint education has been 
very extensively tried in all parts of New 
England; for schools of this kind in most re- 
gions the association of the sexes is the rule, 
the separation the exception. Now the only 
remaining question is—this being the case, 
will it make any essential difference if you 
widen the course of instruction a little, and 
call the institution a college? This is really 
the only problem left to be solved, and yet on 
this question, thus limited, not a speaker at 
the above—except President White of Cor- 
nell—had apparently a word to say. Every 
other speaker appeared to approach the gen- 
eral theme in as profound and blissful an ig- 
norance as if he had lived all his life in Turkey 
or in France, or in some other country where 
no young man had ever studied algebra in the 
same room with a young woman since the 
world began. 

I unfortunately reside, just now, beyond the 
reach of the Massachusetts school-report, so I 
cannot fortify myself with statistics, and must 
speak of my own experience. If I goto my 
front door, I look past a few blocks of houses 
to our high school, where nearly a hundred 
boys and girls, all over fourteen, are studying 
and reciting in classes together—with steady 
improvement, as all agree, ever since the two 
separate schools were united ten years ago. 

If I look across the bay, it is in the direc- 
tion of the large Methodist seminary, at East 
Greenwich, R. I., where the sexes are united 
in the same way. If I look up the bay, it is 
towards the great “Friend Academy” in Prov- 
idence, where it is the same thing; and be- 
yond that lies the “Lapham Academy,” in 
North Scituate, where it is still the same. In 
the last three, at least, the pupils are of about 
the same age with average college students; 
they leave home to attend the seminaries; 
there is no point, nor shadow of a point, in 
which these institutions—samples of many— 
have left the problem of joint education un- 
solved; unless we assume that there is some 
diabolic spell in the mere name of college. If 
you were to give that name to either of these 
respectable institutions to-morrow, would it 
change safety into danger, or transform these 
young men and maidens who now study harm- 
lessly side by side, into roaring lions for mu- 
tual devouring? If this indeed be so, then 
the speakers at Wesleyan Hall spoke to the 
point; otherwise they would seem rather to 
have wasted their words, as regards joint edu- 
cation, while often offering valuable inciden- 
tal suggestions on other matters. 1. W. H. 
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LETTERS FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 


TITUSVILLE, PENN., Jan. 25, 1872. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—You will not think mea 
very expeditious traveller, when you see that 
in three weeks, I have not got beyond the 
Middle States. But my method of travelling 
is not favorable to rapid progress. It is like 
the journey of the frog out of the well—three 
feet forward, and then two feet backward. 
Now, forward to Rochester, then, back to Uti- 
ca. Now, on to Buffalo, then, down to Pitts- 
burg. Like a shuttle, I have been weaving 
back and forth between the towns and cities 
of Western New York, and Pennsylvania, for 
the last three weeks, improving imy knowledge 
of geography, and preparing myself, when all 
other topics are exhausted, to lecture on “What 
I know about Hotels.’’ 

I went first to Lock Haven, by the Catawissa 
route, passing through the great coal and 
slate fields of Pennsylvania, where you have 
glimpses of the most romantic and picturesque 
scenery. 
the hills and mountains, now creeping along 
the verge of frightful precipices, now crossing 
abysmal gorges, now climbing to an open pla- 
teau, where the loveliest views stretch away 
as far as the eye can follow. The bridges that 
span the gorges are of a dizzy height, but so 
substantially built, often on piers of solid ma- 
sonry, that you cross them without the quiver” 
of a nerve. The serpentine windings of the 
road are very remarkable. You often see the 


The Catawissa road winds among 


the extreme rear, passing over what seems to 
be another road, and watch it with interest, 
until swinging farther round the curve, you 
areundeceived. They tell astory, on this road, 
of a new engineer, who, one night, when pass- 
ing round one of these sharp curves, saw what 
he thought was another train just ahead of 
him, displaying ared light. Alarmed, he sharp- 
ly whistled “down brakes.” His train stopped, 
and so did the red light. Astonished, he sent 
a flagman ahead to learn what was the matter, 
who found the red lantern swinging from the 
rear car of his own train. 

An amusing incident occurred on the route. 
A dozen miles or so before reaching Williams- 
port, the train was divided, and all bound to 
Lock Haven were ordered into the one passen- 
ger-car of one train, which had been the smok- 
ing-car. Oh, men and brethren! what nui- 
sances you make of yourselves, and of your sur- 
roundings, when you smoke and chew! The 
car was nasty beyond description. And to 
make matters worse, seven or eight dirty fel- 
lows were puffing away at the end of their 
pipes, like so many tar-kilns. “What shall we 
do?’ asked a bright little woman, whose ac- 
quaintance I had made, just after leaving New 
York. “Set open the doors and windows, and 
then, assuming that these’men are gentlemen, 
let’s ask them, politely, like ladies, to cease 
smoking, while we ride with them,” was my 
answer. “You take the men on one side, and 
I'll try those on the other,’’ 

So we went at it. All the men obligingly 
and promptly complied with our request, ex- 
cept one burly fellow on my side. He gave 
me an indescribably droll sidelong look, with 
his head planted back on his shoulders, and 
his old fur cap set far back on his head. 
“Yaas, yaas,” he said, without moving a mus- 
cle, “I see! I see!’’ and kept on puffing. We 
waited a moment, and then I said to my new 
friend, “You are younger and better looking 
than I; now see what you can do with him.” 
So, with a pretty, coaxing little way that she 
had, she approached him, and asked, “wouldn’t 
he be so obliging as to cease smoking while 
the ladies were in the car? It was very dis- 
agreeable to them, and the other gentlemen 
had all discontinued the use of their pipes.’’ 
‘*Yaas, yaas!” answered the old curmudgeon, 
just as before, “I see! I see!’ and kept on 
with his odious employment. 

Just then, the conductor passed through the 
car, and we invoked his assistance. With an 
air of authority, he tapped our incorrigible on 
the shoulder, saying, “No more smoking! la- 
dies are in the car!’ when, with the same im- 
perturbable manner, he removed his pipe from 
his mouth, only, however, to return it, with 
another comical sidelong glance, the moment 
the departing conductor had disappeared in 
the car ahead, at which all the non-smokers 
in the company laughed heartily. 

A woman of his own class in the opposite 
seat, wearing a quilted woolen hood and a cal- 
ico dress and apron, who had been a quiet 
spectator of the whole performance, here sud- 
denly stepped forward, and in a twinkling 
jerked the pipe from his mouth and threw it 
far out the open window. ‘*There,” said she, 
sitting down again with decision, “that’s the 
way to talk to him! I’ve got a man like him. 
He’d smoke if the day of judgment was sound- 
ing. I only hope they’ll get smoke enough 
in Tophet!’ With immovable good-nature, 
the discomfited smoker turned to his antago- 
nist, saying, “You have flung out o’ window a 
good quarter dollar. I have spend for that 
pipe twenty-five cent!’ The victorious wo- 
man did not deign to reply, but my pretty 
| friend came gracefully forward, and taking a 
quarter of a dollar from her pocket-book offer- 
| ed it to him, saying, ‘‘Let me make it up to 
| you, only don’t smoke when women are in the 
|ear”’ “All right!’ said the old fellow, “all 
right! thank you!’ and with another of his 
droll glances, he took the money, and deposit- 
ed it in a greasy wallet, when the shouts of 
laughter redoubled, and continued for some 


time. 
The train was two hours and a half late, so 


that I did not reach Lock Haven till half-pas; 
nine in the evening. “You'll have no lecture 
to-night ?’’ I said to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who met me at the depot. “Certain- 
ly we shall;” was the reply; “the audience 
have been waiting since seven o’clock, and the 
band has played out and gone home. But the 
audience are determined to have the lecture 
They’ve paid for it, and want their money’s 
| worth.’? It was nearly a quarter to ten when 
I went to the Opera House, and quite eleven 
when the audience was dismissed, yet not a 
person left, or manifested uneasiness, or com- 
plained of the long session. Think of that, ye 
fastidious Music Hall audiences, who make a 
bee-line for the door, in crowds, as doves flock 
t to their windows, the moment the clock strikes 
nine. 

I learned something at Lock Haven, that 








what they persisted in treating as theory had ' first half of the long train, of which your car is 


greatly elevated the young ladies of the town 


in my estimation. They had resolved on a 
Leap Year party, when they would reverse the 
social order, extend invitations to the gentle- 
men,escort them to the entertainment, and 
finally, and most important of all, pay the bills. 
One of the hotel proprietors put his house at 
the service of the girls, which was accepted, on 
condition that he would close the bar for that 
evening. To this he assented. But as mat- 
ters progressed, the girls learned to their great 
indignation, that the bar was only to be re- 
moved to a back chamber for that occasion, 
where gentlemen of drinking proclivities could 
be accommodated, ad libitum. In just and 
righteous wrath, they immediately cancelled 
their acceptance of the hotel accommodations, 
and carried their frolic to the Opera House, 
where they could have entire control, furnish- 
ing their own refreshments, and barring out 
effectively all intoxicating drinks. Their 
prompt and decisive moral courage set the 
tongue of gossip in vigorous action; but al- 
though total abstinence principles are not pop- 
ular in the town, they stood their ground un- 
flinchingly. 

At Aurora, I was the guest of Hon. Seth 
Fenner, who gave me a bit of information 
worth circulating. By the statutes of New 
York, all tax-paying inhabitants of an incorpo- 
rated village can vote for the election of Trus- 
tees—or Selectmen, as we call them in New 
England. They grant licenses and manage 
the other town business. Mr. Fenner was a 
member of the New York Legislature, and 
helped frame the act. It was not the “‘inten- 
tion” of the framers, or of the Legislature, to 
grant women the right to vote at these Trus- 
tee elections, Nevertheless, they have done 
it, as Mr. Fenner himself frankly declares. 
Since men are by their own self-election, the 
vicarious legislators for women, and make 
laws for them, without seeking to know their 
wishes, or obtaining their consent, I think they 
must be content if we satisfy ourselves with 
obeying their laws, as they read, and were 
drafted, without puzz!ing ourselves to find out 
what the legislators meant. Half the time 
they don’t know themseives, and are compel- 
led to pass acts explanatory or declaratory of 
previous legislation. 

A short time since, there came off an elec- 
tion of Trustees in the village of Newport, 
Herkimer County, New York. There were 
two tickets—one for Trustees nominated by 
the Prohibitionists, or “Anti-License men,’’ 
as they call them—and another, by those in 
favor of licensing the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. At noon of the day of election, it 
looked as if the ‘‘License party’’ would carry 
the day. The women were solidly on the oth- 
er side. Mrs. Capt. Standish Barry, whose 
husband in his lifetime was the intimate friend 
of Gen. Spinner of the Treasury, and if my 
memory serves me, was associated with him, 
knew of the power granted to women in vil- 
lages, by the act of incorporation above refer- 
red to. She is a very superior woman, full of 
resolution, and lofty daring. She immediate- 
ly went through the village to about twenty- 
five tax-paying women, convinced them of their 
right and their duty, and they went to the polls 
with the act in hand which authorized their 
action. It was so plainly their right to vote 
on the occasion, that they were not hindered 
in their purpose, cast their votes solidly for 
“‘Anti-License,’’ and carried the day for that 
side. I have these facts from Hon. Mr. Fen- 
ner himself, who knows all the parties, and all 
the circumstances. He is a very intelligent, 
upright, public-spirited man, and enthusiastic 
in his devotion to the temperance cause. (En 
passant, he has raised, and owns, the largest 
and thriftiest orchard of all New York, for 
particulars of which see Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker.) He is stimulating the women of 
Willink, an incorporated village of the town 
of Aurora, to follow the example of the New- 
port women, next spring, and he tells me, and 
so did some of the ladies of Willink, that they 
probably will do so. In other villages they are 
awaking to the same idea. 

Now my conscience does not, in the least, 
restrain me from seeking to obtain the right 
of suffrage through the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitution. 
Men who arrogate to themselves the right to 
legislate for women, poor “dumb animals’’ 
that we have been in the past, ought to be 
smart enough to be able to say what they 
mean. Since they start out with the declara- 
tion that we are in the legal category with 
fools, crazy people, convicts, paupers and ba- 
bies, they should be content if we take them at 
their word,and are satisfied to obey the letter 
of their laws. If I were unjustly imprisoned it 
would weigh little with me that it was not the 

“intention” of my jailor that I should escape. 
Nor would it deter me from seeking to compass 
my freedom by picking the lock, undermining 
the wall, or sawing the bars of the windows. 

Precisely with this Fourteenth and Fifteenth 





Amendment movement. If they can be so 


construed as to give to woman her right 
of suffrage, I shall thank God. And any 
homilies on the dishonesty or immorality of 
seeking to accomplish this reform in that 
way, contrary to the “intention” of the fram- 
ers of these Amendments, makes about as 
much impression on me as would the reading. 
of the eighth commandment to a hungry cow, 
in front of a haystack. My only hesitancy is 
on the ground of practicability. It does not. 
seem to me as hopeful a field of effort -as it 
does to seek for the right of suffrage through 
State legislation, and at local elections. 

So, I have been glad to see Gov. Washburn’s 
recommendation to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature that women be tested by allowing them 
to vote at town elections, on the liquor ques- 
tion. The Governor probably meant nothing 
by this, and would be more surprised to have 
his advice followed than we should. Never- 
theless, I would like to have it tried. Give us 
the chance, and six months for work before 
the election comes off, and we will show old 
Massachusetts aresult that she does not dream 
of. Ihave made a study of this subject, and 
am not afraid of the trial. M, A. L. 


———_ <> oa 


ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The Illinois State University, located at 
Champaign, Ill., has been organized less than 
four years, and its rapid growth is indicated by 
the great increase of students. Thetotal num- 
ber of students is 314, of whom 151 are in the 
Freshman and 101 in the Sophomore classes. 
It is more properly designated as the Iinois 
Industrial University, and was established om 
the basis of the Congressional land grant of 
1862, with large additional endowments fron 
other sources. The courses of study allow to 
students a wide liberty of choice, and are or- 
ganized with particular reference to the prac- 
tical application of knowledge. The Univer- 
sity is making two experiments that are worthy 
of careful observation. One is the attempt te 
make the study of the English language and 
literature a means of thorough linguistic and 
philological training, by the use of the best 
methods employed in teaching the classical) 
languages—the same work that Prof. March 
is doing at Lafayette College, and Prof. Louns- 
bury at the Sheffield Scientific School. The 
other, which may more justly be called an ex- 
periment, is the organization of the students 
under a system of self-government. The or- 
ganization has regularly appointed judicial and 
executive officers, and is vested by the Faculty 
with full power to make and enforce such 
rules and regulations as are necessary to main- 
tain order and quiet in the university build- 
ings. The experiment is said to be remarka- 
bly successful, not merely in maintaining good 
order, but in promoting self-respect and man- 
liness among the students. Ladies have late- 
ly been admitted to all departments of the 
university, and the Regent, who at first doubt- 
ed the wisdom of the measure, now testifies 
that the result has been to make the discipline 
of the institution easier, without Jowering in 
any degree the standard of scholarship. Edu- 
cation is free, and its nature is represented in 
its motto, “Learning and Labor.” The main 
idea is to make labor honorable, and this by 
encouraging it practically and by offering it the 
highest educational advantages. The coédu- 
cation of the sexes was not effected without 
a struggle, and the admission of young women 
is comparatively recent, but it has been found’ 
to work remarkably well, and even those who: 
labored hard for the education of the sexes 
separately are pretty well satisfied with the 
results. It is found that the young women 
are not treated with disrespect by the young 
men; while the latter seem to take more 
pride in their appearance, and to conduct 
themselves in a much more gentlemanly and 
respectful manner on all occasions than in the 
old separate way. It trains in them a habit of 
courtesy and kindness better than any system 
of rules and regulations has heretofore done. 
The young women have their separate seats 
in the class-room and in the library, and have 
their allotted places in the lecture hall. The 
ladies seem to favor languages, and in science, 
botany. In the latter Professor Burrill has a 
very large number of students. 





Grace Greenwood has been lecturing in Cali- 
fornia on Heroism in Common Life. One an- 
ecdote related by her suggests some curious 
notions of the methods of Indian warfare. A 
wife was alone with her little children on are- 
mote ranche in Arizona, when it was attacked 
by Apaches. Daring to save her children, she 
seized a rifle, killed halfadozen of the savages, 
and between shots wrote and sent by ler little 
boy the following note to her husband: 

‘Dear Jeobn:—The Apaches are attac 


the ranche~ I am fighting them off; you n 
not come yourself, but only send some ammu- 





nition.’’ 
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‘hers, in the interests of the firm of husband 
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OCCUPATIONS. 


In the JournAL of January 6th appeared an 
article entitled “Occupations.” 

Its idea of spending money for the comfort 
of the husband in the appointments of the 
thouse and family, for the good of all and es- 
pecially of the “bread-winner,” at an expendi- 
ture of labor corresponding with that expend- 
ed by the husband in securing the necessary 
‘means, seems insufficient as a credit to the 
-occupation of the wife in this co-partnership 
of marriage. 

In business firms it is common for members 
of a firm to share an equal interest in the pro- 
fits of the labor of others, even when they 
themselves do no part of the business that 
directly makes any money. For instance 
‘ain a commission house the men who make 
‘the money are those who sell the goods, 
from which sales the commission or profits are 
derived. Freqvently in such houses, one of 
the partners does that part of the business ex- 
clusively, and with his influence to secure con- 
signments, it may be said that he makes all 
the money to pay the expenses of the busi- 
ness and give support to all interested. Yet 
just as important and entitled to an equal 
share of the profits is the partner who, by ed- 
ucation and experience, has qualified himself 
‘to keep the books and do the financiering for 
the firm. And this, although it may be said 
of him, as of the wife, that he does nothing 
‘directly to make the firm any money; his en- 
tire department being an expense, as he mus* 
be supplied with certain necessary appliances, 
that cost money to buy, besides being sup- 
ported. 

We apprehend that in this co-partnership 
-of marriage, the labor and duties of the silent 

partner, (the wife), are not only underrated, 
‘but imperfectly understood. We speak, of 
“course, of the women who are wives, not the 
-ladies, so called, but tle noble, self-sacrificing 
‘women of our country, wives of our business 
men, mechanics and farmers,—women who, 
when they entered the co-partnership of mar- 
wiage, entered it for life, not as an experiment, 
‘but conscious of its cares, duties and necessa- 
‘ry labors, to promote the happiness and well- 
tbeing of all the members of the household, 
who in turn are to contribute to the comfort, 
dhappiness and well-being of each other. 

When it can be shown by any reasonable 
‘argument or demonstration, that the Jabor of 
‘the husband and father is more important in 

this relation of married life than that of the 
wife and mother, then we will admit that the 
«position of woman in society ought in point 
of privilege to be inferior to that ofman. But 
we believe that any honest-minded man, who 
4s not so selfish that he cannot see anything 
worthy outside of his own reflection, will 
eoncede without argument that he would not 
‘want to change places and assume the inces- 
sant care of tho household; especially, when 
the lives anew in a hopeful offspring. If there 
as a single unselfish man unwilling to yield 
‘the points, give him two or three months of 
typhoid fever, with a devoted wife in con- 
stant attendance, in addition to her other | 
‘cares, as has been the experience of the writ- 
-er, and we will guarantee that he will be con- 
‘vinced and will readily admit that the duties 
of business, with its regular hours, are nothing 
compared to the constant, ceaseless care that | 
claims a devoted wife’s nights, as well as days. 
- In view of this division of labor, what is 
there in this marriage co-partnership that 
‘should assign woman, in her relations to soci- 
ety and the state, an inferior position? Why 
should she nct be entitled to all the privileges 
-of a full and equal partner? Certainly she 


united efforts of the firm, and should be rec- 
ognized by society and the state, as entitled 
to equality in every respect. She gives her 
time. her husband gives his; neither has more 
to give, unless she consents to give more of 


and wife, than the man would be willing to 
“When he comes home it is not to labor, 


wife, wlio with patience continues in it as her 
part, which by mutual arrangement, when the 
eelation of husband and wife was entered into, 
he assumed as ber duty. 

All we claim for the wife is a recognized 


Of all co-partnerships. In marriage, whenever 
‘it is understandingly formed, woman becomes, 
vand is, the most important and largest contrib- 
‘utor, while man receives the greatest benefit. 
If this were not conceded by men, there nev- 
er would be any second marriages. 
C. A. WILLARD. 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 12, 1872. 





DOCTOR HOLLAND AND REFORMERS. 


Ifthe common school is the pride of the 
American heart, ifthe means given to the for- 
mation of youthful minds is the glory of the 
American people, in contemplating the fact 
we need not forget that after all the founda- 


Dr. Holland tells us that the world is not to 
since it is already formed, and in a large pro- 


portion formed incorreetly? One would al- 
most draw the conclusion from his lecture that 


advocated Woman’s Rights and easy divorce. 
Does he forget the reformation in the school 
system alone? He places great stress on the 
Sabbath school, but does he forget the refor- 
mation which it has undergone? There are 
very few thiugs created in this world with a 
form so perfect it needs no change, no re-mod- 
elling, and especially does the mind in almost 
every instance need a reformation in one or 
more particulars. Because the manner in 
which the reformation is brought about is im- 
perfect, is no argument that reformers are use- 
less, and because the education of the children 
is a necessity is no argument that the educa- 
tion of adults is not a necessity also. 

Because circumstances have inculeated 
wrong opinions in the mind of some individual, 
through an unfortunate childhood or false 
teaching,shall we pass him by as incurable, and 
if he seems determined ‘'to go to the devil,” as 
Dr. Holland says, “let him goto the devil’? A 
human being is of infinite importance, and 
worth saving even at a great cost,not only for 
his own soul’s sake, but for the sake of humani- 
ty at large; for the influence of one reformed 
nran cannot be measured. We need good men 
now. Wecanvot wait until another genera- 
tion is in power before we have at least a few 
things reformed. There was never one yet 
too old to learn something. Does Dr. Holland 
forget that “men are only boys grown tall,” 
that education never ceases, that it is actually 
easier sometimes to reform a man and make 
him a worthy and indispensable worker than 
it is to train a child to be equally as useful ? 

One would suppose from his lecture that all 
the advancement we have made in any direc- 
tion is of very little importance, and that it is 
doubtful if we have not gone back far enough 
to cancel all we have gone forward. Dues Dr. 
Holland, with all his knowledge and experi- 
ence, think he can make the American peo- 
ple believe that for every step we have taken 
forward we have taken one backward? We 
are too hopeful a people and too determined to 
succeed to accept theories so contrary to facts, 
and so freighted with discouragement. We 
are bound to go ahead, and while we strive in 
every possible way to train young minds in the 
right direction, we will also try to uproot all 
prejudices, overthrow all tyranny, drive out 
all persecution, secure all rights to all citizens, 
purify religion, society and politics, and awak- 
en men and women to their responsibilities 
and duties, 

Many parents need a reformation for the 
sake of their children. How will a woman 
teach her little daughter that women are more 
than dolls and playthings, if she knows no bet- 
ter herself? I could cite many instances 
where women wrongly educated have been 
glad to hear the truth and have joyfully ac- 
cepted it, and men also. Dr. Holland says 
that when a woman steps out of her domestic 
sphere and attempts tomake her mark outside 
of her duties as a wife and mother, she steps 
down. Many women are not wives and moth- 
ers, and are too much needed in the field of la- 
bor to remain idle. Dr. Holland must know 
that the true and faithful workers to secure 
equal rights to woman advocate no doctrine 
of domestic infelicity, no neglect by mothers of 
their children, but simply freedom, equality 
and justice. Can Doctor Holland prove that 
these ever injured one human being or any 
community or country? What would religion 
be without a reformation? What would any 
nation be without reformers? With our knowl- 
edge of the great work which has been accom- 
plished by men and women termed reformers, 
and with our high appreciation of their labors, 
and gratitude for what they have done for us, 
Dr. Holland cannot succeed in making us be- 
lieve that we are deceived by the ‘‘great out- 
cry,” and that they work for their own ag- 
grandizement and notoriety. 

Paying all respect to Dr. Holland, we can- 
not agree with him, and we think his lecture 
had a very depressing effect on his audience. 
We can only hope that more and more true 
reformers will arise, and that the advancement 
of our people may become more and more rap- 
id. In the meantime, while we deplore the 
fact that false prophets and reformers will 
arise, we persist against being reckoned among 
them because we have some advocacy in com- 
mon. J. C. O. 
RocHEsTER, N. Y., Jan. 12. 
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IRISH SOCIETY FOR WOMAN £UFFRAGE. 


A meeting of the Committee of this associ- 
ation was held on December 20th at St. James’ 
Place, Blackrock, Dublin, Miss Anne Isabella 
Robertson presiding. Letters were read from 
the following ladies and gentlemen who had 
become members of the Irish Society for Wo- 
man Suffrage since the last meeting: The 
Very Reverend, the Dean of Waterford; Mr. 
Henry E, Cartwright, Justice of the Peace, 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, Magherafelt 
Manor, County Londonderry; the Rev. John 
Newenham Hoare, rector of Killeskey, County 
Wicklow, and chaplain to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland; Doctor and Mrs. Stewart, 71 
Eccles street, Dublin; Mr. Robert Hayes, Jus- 
tice of the Peace, County Kildare; Mr. Ma- 
rens Keane, Justice of the Peace, Beach 
Park, County Clare; Miss Goold, Ballymacoll 
House, County Meath; the Rev. Elliott E 
Carr, rector of Bathsaron, Queen’s County; 


don; the Rev. Alexander Alcock and Mrs. Al- 
cock, 33 Pembroke road, Dublin, and several 
other ladies and gentlemen from different 
parts of Ireland. 


of the meeting, said that those people who say 
women in general should have nothing to do 
with politics prove either a great want of re 
flection or their imperfect knowledge of what 
politics really mean. Considering that poli- 
tics so frequently affect the minutest particu- 
lars of household life and economy, all that is 
acknowledged, even now, to be within the 
range of what is called ‘‘woman’s sphere,” it 
cannot reasonably be denied that women 
should take an interest in such matters. The 


posed of individuals, and each individual, great 
or small, may be affected by such legislation. 
Each subject discussed in Parliament, from 
the debate upon a war in a foreign land to 
the tax upon the cheapest article of food, may 
have its effect equally upon the men and wo- 
men of the nation. Politics, which simply 
mean the government of the country, concern 
commonplace men and women, and the com- 
mon affairs of life. Some persons profess to 
think that women would lose rather than 
gain in dignity by exercising the franchise, but 
let us glance at the male persons who rank 
politically with women. The law books in 
England state that certain persons are disqual- 
ified forever from being voters, such as ‘women 
and idiots.’’ A resolution was passed by the 
meeting thanking Mr. Jacob Bright, M. P., for 
his intention to bring in a bill next session of 
Parliament to remove the electoral disabilities 
of women. 


—<-— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WESTERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


The Christian Radical of Pittsburgh con- 
tains an interesting account, by Mrs. Helen M. 
Jenkins, of a meeting held last Friday week 
by the Alleghany County Woman Suffrage 
Association at the Fourth United Presbyteri- 
an Church in Alleghany City. The attend- 
ance was unusually large. We make the fol- 
lowing extract :— 


Miss Matilda Hindman opened the meeting 
with prayer. Minutes of previous meeting 
were read and approved. 

A motion was made, and seconded by letter 
from Mrs. Foster and daughter, and carried, 
that the Secretary of the association be in- 
structed to write a letter of thanks to Govern- 
or Campbell, of Wyoming Territory, for his 
noble conduct in maintaining Woman Suffrage 
in that Territory. 

A committee, consisting of Miss Matilda 
Hindman, Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Foster, and 
Daniel Schindler, editor of the Christian Rad- 
ical, was appointed to visit Harrisburg, and 
combine with similar committees there in en- 
deavoring to secure members to the contem- 
plated Constitutional Convention who would 
seek to obtain justice for woman in this State. 

The association was then addressed by the 
Hon. A. B, Bradford, on “May, should and 
would women vote under the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States?’? Mr. Bradford was for- 
merly an Old School Presbyterian clergyman, 
but severed his connection with the church 
during the anti-slavery contest, on account of 
the pro-slavery spirit of that body. He ranks 
himself now, we believe, with the radical relig- 
ionists. He has consecrated his life to God's 
truth, as he understands it, and he fights tyran- 
ny under every form, and ignorance and preju- 
dice, because they are the enemies of God’s 
children. 

As there has been much said, in the daily 
press and elsewhere, in regard to Mr. Brad- 
ford’s address before the Suffrage Association, 
we wish to say, the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is not responsible for Mr. Bradford's re- 
ligious belief, any more than it is for the vari- 
ous beliefs of the other gentiemen who have 
addressed the association. We did not ask 
Mr. Bradford what was bis religious belief. 
We learned he was interested in Woman Suf- 
frage,—we knew him to be a man of genius 
and courage,—and we invited him to address 
us. We wished him to give his view of the 
Woman Suffrage question, and did not prom- 
ise to sanction even that—indeed, a part of the 
society does not accept his Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendment theory. 

We have had, as speakers, Mr. Leonard, 
with his Methodism; Mr. Van de Mark, with 
his Universalism; Mr. Schindler, with his 
Christian Radicalism. We would gladly ac- 
cept the services of any courageous and con- 
scientious man in the community who would 
help us to inform the people on the question 
of Woman Suffrage, without regard to his opin- 
ions on any other subject. If Keshub Chun- 
der Sen would speak for us, though he is a 
Hindoo, we would be glad of his services, If 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison would address us, we 
would rejoice. If Pope Pius 1X. would advo- 
cate our Woman Suffrage principles, we would 
gladly engage his services. We have not picked 
out speakers ofany one faith. About one half 
of our society are nembers of orthodox church- 
es, while some are liberals in religious belief; 
and we have consented to work together for 
Woman Suffrage without suspicion or fear of 
each other’s beliefs, accepting conscientious 
help whenever it came. 

Mr. Bradford said women are entitled to 
vote by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. Because the authors of those amend- 
ments did not intend to enfranchise women 
does not invalidate their right. It was not 
getting aright by stealth to enter here—the 
door stood open, awaiting their entrance. 

Women should vote. First, to purify poli- 
tics. The effect of woman was to purify and 
save, God sent boys and girls into the same 
family, hinting at one of his great principles, 
but we constantly disregarded it. It was a 
great disadvantage to be an only son or daugh- 
ter. The Principal of Cornell was visiting 
mixed colleges to ascertain how the systetmn 
worked of educating the sexes together. God 
knows a good deal better than all the colleges. 

Women should vote in order to open all ave- 
nues of employment to women. Under this 











reformers were always crazy fanatics, and only 


Mrs, Pennington, 17 Hyde Park Terrace, Lon- 


Miss Robertson, in opening the proceedings | 


multitude for which a nation legislates is com- | 


| about women becoming the spiritual teachers 
; of the race. Women are our spiritual instruct- 
ors and guides in infancy, and the saviours of 
men all through life, and should become public 
spiritual teachers. There is no disguising the 
fact that, as society is constructed, women are 
despised. Society has made them weak and 
dependent, and in a great. measure helpless 
| and worthless. Weakness is always despised, 
and strength respected. 

He would have women fill all positions 
which they proved themselves competent to 
fill. They had proved their abilievy in horti- 
culture, in banking, in railroad-building, and 
in governing. Respect, which would follow 
women, no matter what places they filled, 
comes with the ballot. 

Women should vote in order to revise the 
laws that bear unjustly upon them —especially 
the marriage law. The speaker said: ‘Christ 
has the greatest reverence for woman, and an 
exalted idea of marriage, an idea which had 
not been put into our social customs or our 
civil codes, He said, ‘A man shall leave father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife,’ but, ac- 
cording to our laws and customs, woman 
leaves father, mother and name, and sacri- 
fices to her husband her individuality, her 
identity, even. Even our marriage service, 
with its word ‘obey, was an insult to wo- 
man, and worse, making her promise to obey, 
when a few weeks might prove the man un- 
worthy of being obeyed in anything. It fore- 
ed clergymen to utter falsehoods, in saying 
‘God had joined together until death’ parties 
who sometimes soon were divorced. Women 
must put a different spirit in our laws.” 

Mr. Bradford’s lecture was profound, origi- 
nal, and full of fearless, vital thought. 


EMERSON ON INDIVIDUALITY. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson recently addressed 
the law students of Howard University. He 
was introduced by Prof. J. M. Langston. He 
had not expected to be called upon to speak 
but he gave excellent advice to the young men 
and women. He said:—‘‘Whenever 1 have to 
do with young men or young women, I always 
wish to know what their books are; [ wish to 
defend them from bad; I wish to introduce 
them to good books. We take the book under 
great advantages. We read it when we are 
alone. We read it with an attention not dis- 
tracted. And perhaps we find there our own 
thought, a little better, a little maturer than it 
is with ourselves,”” He recommended Herbert 
Spencer, Bacon’s Essays, Shakespeare, Ed- 
mund Burke, Goethe, &c. He said further: — 


Iam of the opinion that every mind that 
comes into the world has its own specialty—is 
different from every other mind ; that each per- 
son brings into the world a certain bias, a dispo- 
sition to attempt something of its own, some- 
thing your own—an aim a little different from 
that of any of your companions; and that ev- 
ery young man and every young woman is a 
failure so long as each does not find what is his 
or her own bias; that just so long as you are 
attempting to do those things which you see 
others do well instead of doing that thing which 
you can do well, you are so far wrong, so far 
failing of your own right mark. Everybody 
sees the differencein children. They very ear- 
ly discover their tastes. One has a taste for 
going abroad, another for staying athome; one 
for books, another for games; one wishes to 
hear stories, another wants to see things done; 
one is fond of drawing, another cannot draw at 
all, but he can make a machine. This differ- 
ence, as you advance, becomes more pronounc- 
ed, You are more distinct in your conception 
of what you can do—more decided in avoiding 
things which you cannot and do not wish to 
do. Now I conceive that success is in finding 
what it is that you yourself really want, and 
pursuing it; freeing yourself from all importu- | 
nities of your friends to do something which 
they like, and insisting upon that thing which 
you like and can do. Oue person persists all 
the time in disappointing his friends because 
he wishes to be a painter, aud they have no de- 
sire that he should be. Another does not like 
that his father should insist upon sending him 
to college, because he really wants to be a mer- 
chant or a manufacturer, or has a whim of his 
own. Now that is easily mistaken by an ob- 
stinate young man who has taken a fancy aud 
is not really pursuing that which is his proper 
calling. Though one may easily be mistaken 
for a time, yet there is in his mind this partic- 
ular fitness for a calling; and some things that 
he can do, as in mathematics, or the right ar- 
rangement of facts; he being able to distribute 
the duties of the day; the distribution of facts 
in his mind, so that he understands and can 
recite history better than any other; or, the 
perception of his aim, and keeping that through 
all the particulars by which a logical mind 
acts, in various ways,as some eyes are made 
for color aud some for form. 


The occasion was a very pleasant and profit- 
able one, and evidently much enjoyed both by 
speaker and hearers. 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN WYOMING. 


The following accountof the closing debate 
on Woman Suffrage in the Council of Wyo- 
ming is copied verbatim from the Laramie Sen- 
tinel ; comment is unnecessary. 


We listened night befure last to the argu- 
ment in the Council upon the motion to pass 
the act, over the Governor’s veto, repealing the 
act enfranchising women in this Terrivory. 
As our readers generally did not enjoy this 
rare intellectual treat, we propose to give them 
a little outline of what was said. 

Mr. Nuckolls introduced the motion and 
made a speech in its favor. Mr. Nuckolls is 
no speaker, and when in his normal condition, 
he hasseuse enouga to be conscious of the fact 
and hold his tongue, but on this particular oe- 
casion he was conscious that something “had 
to be did,”’ and fortified himself accordingly. 
The leaders of the schewe kuew they lacked 
one vote in the Council. They had moved 
heaven and earth to secure that one vote. 
They had approached one of our members, 
who, in a spirit of waggishness, had encourag- | 
ed their advances, and made him more and | 
greater promises than the devil did the Savior. | 
‘They had agreed to make him Presidentof the 
Council at first, aud give him everything, from 
the next delegateship to Congress up to a 
thousand dollars in cash afterwards, if he 





head, the speaker said some excellent things 





———. 


helping to disfranchise the women. All the 
facts in the case, and the names of the interest- 
ed parties to these efforts, will be given to the 
public at no distant day, and they will find it 
interesting too, but just now we have some- 
thing else to chronicle. 

We propose to give some specimens of the 
eloquence and logic used by speakers to secure 
the disfranchisement of their own constitu- 
ents, the very voters that bad elected them. 
And these very men, too, most of them to our 
own knowledge, had pledged themselves, dur- 
ing the campaign, not to interfere with the suf- 
frage act if elected, and upon this pledge they 
secured enough women’s votes to have defeat- 
ed them if those votes had all been turned 
against them. 

But we were present and took down in sub- 
stance the speeches of two men, and we pro- 
| pose to give them for the amusement of our 
| readers, premising that we give the exact 
| words used. 

Mr. Nuckolls said: “I never saw the sun go 
down upor an election day when I had been 
engaged in a political contest, struggling to 
secure the triumph of my principles and par- 
ty, that I did not feel that I had been engag- 
ed in a dirty,disreputable business; such busi- 
ness as no woman could be engaged in with- 
out morally degrading herself.” |We regard 
the above as the most honest and sage remark 
which the whole session has given birth to, 
and are glad to place it onrecordto Mr. Nuck- 
olls’ credit, assuring him, however, that his 
fears that the women of Wyoming will ever 
engage in the “dirty business” of working for 
the success of his principles or party are en- 
tirely groundless. —Ep. 

Mr. Nuckolls further said: “I think women 
were made to obey men. They generally prom- 
ise to obey, at any rate, and I think you had 
better either abolish this female suffrage act 
or get up a new marriage ceremony to fit it.” 
He closed his eloquent appeal with the eutire- 
ly original remark, “I don’t think women 
ought to mingle in the dirty pool of politics.’ 
Here the venerable ex-member of Congress sat 
down, evidently overcome by his feelings. But 

“Lo! the conquering hero comes!” 

The narrow gauge member from Cheyenne 
flies to the rescue. His head is very small, but 
what he lacks in brains is made up by thick- 
ness of skull. He is the same gentleman who, 
in a fit of righteous indignation, turned Dem- 
ocrat because a Republican President refused 
to appoint him P. M. (which means postmas- 
ter) at Cheyenne. We have seen the letter 
he wrote to Washington to secure the appoint- 
ment, and itis “very techin’.”. Wedon’t won- 
der he was mad and went back on his party. 
He is a living refutation of the old maxim, 
that “‘a man can’t talk without saying some- 
thing.” Butour readers shall have the speech 
—verbatim. 

Mr. Steele said: “The Governor hasn’t got 
no right to veto this bill. He hasn’t got no 
right to veto this bill nor nothing that we pass, 
unless it is somethin’ which after it has passed 
it shall appear that it is wrong, or thatthere is 
somethin’ wrong, by which reason it had ought 
to not become a law, accordin’ to my reason- 
in’. I am willin’ every old woman shall hev a 
guardian if she wauts one and kin git it. 

‘Politics is avery dirty pool! |We will here 
note that the learned(?) gentleman made 
this original observation seventy-two times 
during his speecb, by actual count of Elder 
Harlan.—Ep.] Women here in Cheyenne 
went into honses of prostitution and offered 
from one to five dollars apiece for votes. They 
got so degraded as to go to the polls and ask 
other women to ‘go and vote, and vote for 
God’s sake, and not let them get away with 
us!’ 

“Tt ain’t no party question, this bill ain’t. I 
wouldn’t let it come up in that shape. J 
would know better than that. This Woman 
Suffrage business will sap the fuundacion of 
society. Woman can’t engage in politics 
without losin’ her virtue. |As most of the 
prominent ladies of the Territory vuted last 
fall, and many of them took an active part in 
the canvass, among whom was the geutiewan's 
wife, we leave him to settle the above ques- 
tion with them.—Ep. | 

“It won’t do her no good anyhow. She can’t 
earn a dollar no easier thau half a dollar if'she 
does vote( ?). 

“No woman ain’t got no right to set ona 
jury unless she is a man, and every lawyer 
knows it, and [ don’t bleeve it any how. I 
don’t think women juries has been a success 
here in Wyomin’. ‘hey watch the face of the 
judge too much when the lawyer is addressin’ 
‘em. That shows they ain’t fit for jurors in 
my ‘way of thinkin’. 1 don’t bleeve she’s fit 
fort no how. Wot right has she got ona 
jury no how? 

“We here in this Territory ain’t got no rights 
nohow. Magana Charta don’t b’long to us, 
because we can’t ‘lect our Governor, [and 
ain’t allowed to disfranchise our constituents. 
—Ep.}| I don’t think this is right, and the 
men of the West don’t bleeve in it. We can’t 
do nothing only ‘lect our county officers, 
This is the effect uf the veto power. 

“The Legislature hadn’t got no right to let 
the women vote in the firstplace. ‘The Four- 
teenth Aimendment makes women citizens, 
but it takes legislation to make ’em voters, 
It those who hev exercised this debasin’ aud 
demuraliziu’ right cau’t hev it took away trom 
em now, we can at least prevent any more of 
7em from gittin, it, and thus save the unborn 
babe and the girl of sixteen. 

“There was a Russian here the other day, and 
he said he did not bleeve in women’s votin’ 
and I don’t bleeve in it neither, and I dun’t 
biveve half the men do neither.” 

The fureguing is Mr. Steele’s speech word 
for word, but the absence of the beautiful, 
monotonous, siug-song tone in which it was 
uttered, and the graceful see-saw gestures 
which accompanied it, aud which we caunot 
give in our report, will necessarily rub it of 
much of its thrilling effect. 

N. B.—Mr. Steele is a lawyer !—he is, 








The giant trees of California are surpassed 
in height, though not in circumference, by 
some recently discovered trees of Australia. A 
fallen tree in the recesses of Daudenoug, Vic- 
toria, was measured not long since, and tound 
to be 420 feet long; anotber on the Black Spur, 
ten miles from Healesvilie, measured 480 feet. 
The highest trees on the Sierra Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, yet discovered, reach only 35 teet, the 
average size being from 390 to 400 feet in 
height, and from 25 to 34 feet in diameter. 
The wood of these trees closely resembles red 
cedar, aud the reddish-brown bark is some- 
times 18 inches thick, and the age of some of 





would only fall down and worship them by 


the oldest has been computed at 2080 years. 
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— Gorrespondence, | 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. “| 


Lonpon, Jan. 2, 1872. 

The stakes of radicalism are being pretty | 
rapidly pushed forward in the new line that 
Peter A. Taylor marked out in his opposition 
to the dowry for the Princess Louise. 

A leading radical at Edinburgh said to me, 
“Mr. Taylor’s speech on that occasion cut the 
first niche in our new history.” Mr. Taylor is 
keeping quiet to regain his vigor for the next 
siege in Parliament. But were he in good 
health, I doubt if his voice would be heard much 
more frequently than itnowis. Heis the least 
of ademagogue that is possible for a party lead- 
er. One wishes he were a little more tolerant of 
clap-trap, for the sake of the cause that he rep- 
resents, or if not this, that he were 4 little less 
chary of his words and his presence. The 
working people need a wise leader, and above 
every man, have confidence in Mr. Taylor, 
but to double the velocity of the movement 
Mr. Taylor would not swerve one bair’s breadth 
from the cause that commanded his highest 
respect. 

A great meeting will be held at Birmingham 
next week to consider the House of Lords. 
All liberals and some radicals favor a reforma- 
tion of this higher legislative body. Some 
want its character improved, others want it 
entirely changed, so that its seats shall be 
awarded by merit instead of birth. Mr. Tay- 
lor and some others desire its unqualified abo- 
lition, believing that the entire legislative func- 
tion may be more safely entrusted to one body 
than to two, where both, and consequently 
neither, is responsible. 

Prof. Faweett’s notion of an Upper House 
is that it should be constituted something like 
the Athenian Areopagus—of men who had 
creditably passed through or honorably at- 
tained certain official positions. I suspect it 
is wise to strike at this support of royalty be- 
fore they do at royalty itself. Prince Albert 
is held in so very affectionate remembrance 
by all classes of the people, and the Queen is 
so very unobjectiouable except to those who 
desire a gay court, that it would probably be 
quite impolitic to attempt to disturb the pres- 
ent reign. The little movements in this di- 
rection are only putting out feelers to see what 
the surrounding conditions are. 

The most hopeful sign of the times is the 
organization of republican clubs in nearly all 
the large towns. There have been Liberal 
clubs and Radical clubs, but the Republican 
clubs have all a recent date. These clubs are 
constituted almost wholly of workingmen, and 
even their sympathizers in “the great respec- 
table middle class” above them still consider 
them insignificant. But they are beginning 
to put up their own candidates at the munici- 
pal elections, and must before long be in a po- 
sition to exert a good deal of balance-of-pow- 
er influence between the two great parties. 
The first effects of the late extension of the 
suffrage were decided Tory gains. But these 
new voters are growing rapidly in wisdom and 
courage, and will not long provide their ene- 
mies with warlike implements. 

The women’s franchise movement gets a 
large part of its support from these new vot- 
ers. They have felt the disadvantages that 
necessarily attend exclusion from participa- 
tion in legislation, and they have demanded 
the removal of the barriers as a natural right. 
By what possible course of reasoning could 
they obstruct the march of women through 
this same line of argument? In fact, many of 
these republicans care little for the English 
franchise movement, because it is so limited 
in its extent. They believe in manhvod suf- 
frage, instead of their present household suf- 
frage; and in Woman Suffrage instead of wo- 
mau-household suffrage. They think it would 
be wiser in the women to strike directly at the 
root of the matter, and demand for women 
their full half in the legislative and executive 
functions of the state. Radical English peo- 
ple are pretty well disgusted with subterfuges 
and compromises. And the woman’s fran- 
chise movement here is certainly both of these. 
All who genuinely care for it look upon their 
present claim simply as an available wedge, 
which they can gradually drive forward. ¢ 

Both Scotland and England are being pret- 
ty well canvassed preparatory to the presenta- 
tion of their bill at the coming session of Par- 
liament. Meetings are held and lectures given 
in a large number of the towns, and, in each 
piace, an invariable part of the programme is 
to pass a resolution to send a petition to Par- 
liament. 

An incident occurred at one of their recent 
leetures, which is singularly curious to an 
American. Mrs. Roniger, who is employed by 
the London Committee, was speaking to a 
large audience in one of the towns, when a 
“row” occurred, and the gas was put out, leay- 
ing the speaker and the well disposed mem- 
bers of the audience to make their escape as 
best they could, through an uproarious crowd. 

The circumstances are these. It is consider- 
ed of the first importance here to get a popu- 
lar and influential gentleman “to take the 
chair” at these meetings. The value of this 
is so well known, thatin the announcement 
of a meeting the chairman’s name is univer- 
sally given. On this occasion the ladies had 





sent out from London a gentleman who had 
sometime appeared before them as a candi- 
date for Parliament, supposing that this ac- 
quaintance would render him especially popu- 
lar. 

But unfortunately his presence suggested 
to some that he might be seeking political 
capital, through the favor of the woman’s 
cause, and out of this indefinite suspicion 
grew the row that threw darkness on all the 
proceedings. The English have a queer way 
of maintaining the rights of tree speech, which 
they consider the sacred palladium of their lib- 
erty. 

The announcement of a public meeting here 
means not only that the public are invited to 
be present, but that every one who comes has 
a right to take part if he chooses, and nothing 
would appear to English eyes more dangerous 
to liberty than the presence of a policeman. 
A meeting may be broken up by the shouting 
and stamping of rowdies, but this isin pur- 
suance of their long-established plan to guar- 
antee free speech; but that these inarticulate 
noises should be forcibly choked off would 
be giving a guarantee to free hearing as well 
as free speech. One sees in this a gracious 
grant of a sort of veto power to a Class that is 
not expected to defend itself with logic. They 
have immunity from being forced by cunning 
arguments into a position contrary to their 
instinctive convictions. ° 

It looks barbarous and out of place for 
England to-day, and yet, viewed from all sides, 
lam not sure it is quite out of place. It is the 
symbol of something in this lowest clase that 


is not sacrificed to servility. 
M. E. Beepy. 


MISCELLAN EUS, 


Rev. Edward Egrieston is lecturing occa- 
sionally on ‘Kindergarten Method applied to 
Sabbath school work.” 


Madame Radetzky, who is now serving a 
term of imprisonment at Sing- Sing, New York, 
has inherited a large fortune in Russia, where 
she belongs to a uoble family. 


The Emperor of Germany had no less than 
fifteen thousand applications for the Cross of 
Merit, from ladies who acted as nurses during 
the war. Three thousand of them were suc- 

cessful, 

Between warming a house and “heating” it 
—the equivalent phrase in these days of mod- 
ern improvement—lies a difference wide as 
that which separates health from disease, and 
comfort from discomfort. 


The President of Columbia College receives 
$8000, the Professors $6000 each, the largest 
salaries paid by any college in the country. 
She owns 3 1-2 millions of property, affording 
an income of nearly $200,000, 


A few years ago ex-Senator Grimes, of 
Towa, laid a foundation for four scholarships 
in a college of that State, and he may well be 
proud of the youth who have been his bene- 
ficiaries on those “foundations.”’ His friends 
will never recall an act of his life more gener- 
ous or more honorable than that benefaction. 
He has made other donations, but none ever 
gave promise of a richer return. 


Wendell Phillips, in reply to the Free Relig- 
ionists, who assert that Buddhism is equal to 
Christianity, curtly says: “To all this the an- 
swer is, India—past and present. The Asiatic 
civilization has failed from no lack of intel- 
lectual vigor or development. The force 
wanting was aspiritual one. Body and brain, 
without soul, Asia rotted away. From Con- 
_ ius to Cicero there is light enough, but no 
reat.’ 


It may not be generally known that it is a 
hazardous experiment to bring a magnet in 
contact with a watch, although a little reflec- 
tion would remind one that the delicate steel 
mechanism is very susceptible to any such in- 
fluence. A young lady of New York, possessing 
a beautiful Swiss watch, was recently spending 
the evening with some friends. A lad in the 
company, attracted by the little compass which 
now-a-days it is so fashionable to wear as a 
charm, sportively expressed his doubts of its 
being a ‘‘good one,” and brought his magnet 
to “test” it. In the course of the experiments 
the magnet was put upon the watch for a mo- 
ment. It instantly gave indications of being 
in trouble.. The watch was taken to the im- 
porter, who found it necessary to remove all 
the works, and to subject all the delicate steel 
machinery to some special heating process. 
Altheugh it may be restored to its original 
condition, the owner will not care to expose it 
again toa similar experiment. Our readers 
may find her experience worth remembering. 


An intelligent correspondent, writing from 
Jacksonville, Florida, says :— 

The colored laborers on the Southern plan- 
tations are seldom paid in money for their la- 
bor. The planters furnish them with a scan- 
ty supply of food and clothing, and at the end 
of the year when they go to settle, they find 
themselves indebted to the planters. When 
they work for a third, fourth, or fifth share of 
the crop, their share is generally mortgaged 
for supplies before the crop is gathered. They 
have not sufficient education to keep accounts, 
and the consequence is they are cheated in 
many instances by the landholders, Thus 
ground down from year to year, it is not pos- 
sible for them to save sufficient money to buy 
even little homes for their families. This is 
the condition of eighty per cent. of the colored 
population of the South. Ignorance is the 
great barrier in their pathway to success. 
‘Lhe condition of the Southern colored people 
is such as to address itself with pathetic force 
to the general government. What the color- 
ed people of the South need is, first, adequate 
protection against violence on account of 
their political opinious; second, homesteads; 
third, a uniform system of education, available 
to all colors, and supported largely by the gov- 
ernment. 

The Christian Union youches for the fol- 
lowing narrative. Was it the result of instinct 
or of reason ? 

A narrow log lay as a bridge over a deep ra- 
vine. From the opposite ends of the log, at 
the same moment, there started to cross it a 
big Newfoundland dog and alittle Italian grey- 





hound. Of course they met in the middle; of 
course there wa not room for them to pass, 
neither could they go back. The height was 
| a dangerous one for the greyhound, and to the 
| water at the bottom he was extremely averse. 
| The Newfoundland could have taken the leap 
in safety, but evidently did not want to. 
| There was a fix! The little dog sat down on 
| his haunches, stuck his nose straight upin the 
lair, and howled. The Newfoundland stood 
intent, his face solemn with inward workings. 
Presently he gave a nudge with his nose to 
the howling greyhound—as if to say, ‘*Be still, 
youngster, and listen.”’? Then there was a si- 
lence and seeming confabulation for a second 
or two. Immediately the big dog spread his 
legs wide apart like a Colossus, bestriding the 
log on its extreme outer edges, and balancing 
himself carefully. The little dog sprang 
through the opening like a flash. When they 
reached the opposite shores the greyhound 
broke into frantic gambols of delight; and the 
Newfoundland, after his more sedate fashion, 
expressed great complacency in his achieve- 
ment—as he surely had a right to do. 











THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


Daily, Weekly ei Semi-Weekly. 





This journal is now thoroughly identified with the 
greatest political necessity of the hour—uncompro- 
mising warfare against all forms of corruption, 
whether in national or local government. For years 
past the TIMES has been exposing the demoralizing 
schemes of self-interested politicians, and its recent 
warfare upon the Tammany Democrats has been re- 
ceived with universal approval. It has adhered to 
the pledge given in its original prospectus, more than 
twenty years ago, that the public should be truly repre- 
sented, aad their interests faithfully guarded through 
its columns, Its record has been pure and honorable, 
and the highest aim of its proprietors is to render it 
more and more worthy of its past history, and of the 
confidence which the public repose in it, Two out 
of three of the original proprietors still direct its pol- 
icy, and guide it on all public questions. They pur- 
pose that the TIMES shall continue to keep clear of 
all narrow and unworthy influences and cliques, and 
aim to represent the great body of the public, as dis- 
tinguished from personal factions. It occupies a per- 
fectly independent position, and is free to speak the 
truth on all subjects and about all men. Its greatly 
increased circulation throughout the country adds to 
its power and influence. It will continue to be a 
faithful exponent of Republican principles, and ad- 
vocate with untiring energy every cause which tends 
to further the welfare of the people. 

The utmost care will be devoted to gathering politi- 
cal news from special sources during the Presidential 
canvass, This department of the paper will be unusu- 
ally full and trustworthy. Renewed enterprise will 
be exhibitedin every department of the paper, and 
large space will be devoted to reports of speeches 
made during elections, or on other important political 
occasions. 

A very full summary of news, and many general ar. 
ticles of great interest, are published in the Semi- 
Weekly editions; and in the Weekly edition there is 

‘an unabridged report of the proceedings of the Far- 
mers’ Club, an excellent summary of political infor- 
mation, and a great variety of matter suitable for 
family reading. 

The NEW YORK TIMES is preéminently a family 
paper, all objectionable advertisements being rigidly 
excluded; and it has a constantly increasing circula- 
tion among the most respectable classes of the com- 
munity. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
The DaiLy TiMmzs, per annum, including the Sun- 
Gay Eitiom, ..0.ccesccccccccsccoces eccvccccesccs $12 
The DaiLy Times, per annum, exclusive of the 





Sunday edition... ...:..sesssccccccccscssccscvece 10 
The Suvday Edition, per annum 2 
The SemMi-WEEKLY, per ANNUM. ........ 666. ee ee eee 3 
The Semi-WEEKLY, two copies, one year......... 5 


The SEMI-WEEKLY, ten copies, one year, (an ex- 
tra copy to getter-up of ciub).. 
The WrExKLY TiMxKs, per annum 
The WEEKLY Times, five copies, one year, 
The WeekLy Tims, ten copies, one year, (an ex- 

tra copy to getter-up OE CIBD. 000 200 os scccccces 1b 
The WEEKLY TiMEs, twenty copies, one year = : 

extra copy to getter-up of club 25 
The WEEKLY Timxs, fifty copies, one year..... 50 
The Evurorean EpIrion, per annum, postage 

OBUIR. 2. vc cgccgcouscesscersceccecscocscccescoess 3 

The Semi-WeeKLy and WEEKLY mailed one year 
to clergymen at the lowest club rates. 

Subscriptions to either of our editions received for 
a less length of time than one year at the yearly rate. 

Additions may be made to clubs at club rates. 

These prices are invariable. Remit in drafts, on 
New York, or Post-office Money Orders if possible, 
and where neither of these can be procured, send the 
money in a registered letter. 

HE NEW YORK TIMES, 
New York City. 















_ CLIFFO RD, 
PEREFUM ER, 
40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES BY THE OUNCE, 
_ Sey. 30. = 


“VITAL MAGNETIC CURE,” 
Aso “THE MENTAL CURE,” 


Are valuable and most useful books, and are alive to 
the needs and wants of humanit 
They will be sent free, on recei >t of $1.50 each, by 
A. 5. HAY WARD, Magnetizer, 82 Dover St., Boston. 
_ Jan. 20. Bt 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 1308 d Ay corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
128 Ss Ss d Ave . New York | Citys - 











St. Louis Ladies’ Magazine, 


A First-Class Monthly Magazine of Fashion, 
Music, and Polite Literature. 

Single eeetyeen, per year. 

Four copies. ......+--.++0s. 

Sia copies. .......-eeeeeeees .00 

Nine copies per year, and one to getter-up of clab 18.0 

Twelve 21.00 
Handsome premiums are given to tl.ose who get up 

clubs. Send four cents postage for a specimen copy, 
Address 

MARGARET L. JOHNSON, 
407 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

June %. 














‘DON’T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALAC E OF MU- 
SIC, 1 Pemberton casane. The above cut represents 
the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 
one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im: 
proved Harp. 

Examine the Piano that we sell for $450 c1ish or $1.26 
per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinway 
Seale Grand Square 7} Octave Piano, for power, neat- 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano inthe 
market, 

Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs, 
from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 

Also, Agents for Bie T Patent Portable Ottoman 
Music Portfolio Piano 

Have you seen the a Grand Organ, that we 
sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year, with six 
stops, two sets of , got up in the form of an ele- 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be- 

ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 


Palace of Music Grand Square Piapo Co. 
June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, President. 


BERRY’S PATENT 


SPRING Be0 LOUNGE. 





OPEN. 


This useful article of Household and Office furni- 
ture is made in both Sofa and Lounge form, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It has ample space for the bed-clothes, avoid- 
ing the inconvenience of removing them to other 
apartments. It contains a spring bed and mattress, 
complete, and is easily adjusted. 


HENRY L. ALBEE, 
No. 67 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 


Between Hanover St. and Haymarket Sq. 
Ang. 12. enw 


THE MUSICAL TREASURE! 


1500 COPLES SOLD in one week! 
This attractive eepritit ca ublished, contains 
the CREAM of all the VOCAL AND INSTRUMEN- 
TAL MUSIC brought out within the last two years. 
Full of Songs. Duets, Quartets, Rondos, Polkas, Pol- 
ka Mazurkas, Schottisches, Quadrilles, Galops, March- 
es, Four-Hand Pieces, &c., all of the best quality. 
‘Music fitted for Piano. forte or Reed Organ, 
Price, Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Full Gilt, $4.00. 
A Capital Song! NELA,, THE VILLAGE PRIDE, 
Morris. 40 
All who wish to go to an ORGAN SCHOOL are nf 
vised to apply to that excellent teacher, MR. GE 
F. ROOT, whose brilliant reputation fire cannot — 
and whose 
ROOT’S SCHOOL for the CABINET ORGAN 
is one of the very best books that can ‘be devised for 
learners of R Instruments, Already well-known, 
and has an extensive sale. Price, $2.50. 
A Popular Piece! IF EVER I CEASE TO LOVE. 
altz. Knight. .30 
The above books and pieces, mailed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CoO., 
Jan. 6. BOSTON. ly 








THE INVINCIBLENESS 


— OF THE— 


WEED FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine 
OANNOT BE DOUBTED. 








+ ¢ 


ST VU. 
MARK. 


For Compactness, Ease of Manipulation, Durabili 
ty, Quietness of Running, and General Usefulness, 


THEY HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Sent to any part of New England and on terms te 
suit the purchaser. 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
J. H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington St. 


Several Experienced Saleswomen Wanted. 
July 29. 6m 


- SOMETHING NEW! 
COWLES’ PATENT 


TREADLE POWER. 


Adapted to all kinds of Sewing Machines. 


Persons in want of Machines for family use or man- 
ufacturing purposes, are invited to call and see thisla 
bor-saving invention. It saves one-half the labor. It 
cannot turn the wrong way. It has no dead centers, 
no jerking motion. Itcan be stopped instantly. It 
places the machine under the perfect control of the 
operator by the use of the feet alone. The injurious 
effects resulting from the constant use of the Sewing 
Machine are entirely obviated by the use of this 
TREADLE POWER. It can be seen in operation on 
all kinds of machines at our Salesroom, No. 252 Wasu- 
INGTON STREET, next door to Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
HILL, HOLMES & Co. 





Oct. 7. 40—8m 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Onc Van tan” | « Bostin 


ta Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes 


| sional skill and long experience in the 





Treatment aud Cure eof all Diseases. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDA beled EXCEPTED. ly Jan. 16. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES, 
Funds always in hand for First«Class City Mort- 


gages. 


_ Becton Post Building, Room 6. ly Ang. | neal 


MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 


= rter and dealer in Decalcomanie, Pusheto 
Materials, Holly Wood articles, Ops) Vous 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax eS 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements. 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught in one es 
son. Decalcomanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 
May 37. ly 


Braman, Shaw .& Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Laycocg & sons” 


ENGLISH 


Hair Seating,' 


MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, &c 
Salesrooms, 27 Sudbury, cer. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 
Factory---East Cambridge. | 6m 








Jan. 6. 


HOUSEAOIO 


> etd 





The Tenth Volume of WOOD'S HOUSEHOL® 
MAGAZINE begins with January, 72. Ite regular 
contributors include Horace Greeley, Gail Hamilton,, 
Thomas K. Beecher, Dr. Dio Lewis, Dr. W. W. Hall,. 
James Parton, etc. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Brick: 
Pomeroy, John G. Saxe, Maj. Genl, Kilpatrick, Pe- 
troleum V. Nasby, etc, write for it occasionally. 
Terms, One Dollar a year. In clubbing, three first- 
class periodicals are given for the price of one of 
them. The most liberal Premium List ever published. 
No periodical is more frequently or favorably mention- 
ed by the press. “WOOD’S HOUSEHOLD MAGA- 
ZINE is one of the monuments of business enterprise 
which mark the age.’’— Methodist Home Journal, Phil 
adelphia, Pa. ‘It has been improving ever since we 
knew it—a good criterion for the future.’’—Courier, 
New Market, Canada. “It isa marvel of cheapness. 
and first-class quality combined.”—New York Times, 
Specimen copy sent free to any address. 

8. 8. WOOD & CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








WILLIAM BOURNE, 


Piano-Forte Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 
490 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
ouly®s. PIANOS EXCHANGED AND TO LET. y 


No. 


HENRY MAYO & Co., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade, 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, ~ 

Finnan Haddies, Holland Herrings,4e 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES — 


IS UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known an@ 


kinds of work, heavy or 
tight, and the most pop- 


This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
= time and thorough 

riment; study, cap- 

ita , and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 
ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 

our present ‘‘Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless. It answers the wants 
the pousmmeld completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Macuine—om 
both Pon of the Atlantic. 

Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments > terme 
favorable. Apply to 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent; 
Office, Ne. 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 25. ly 
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c ’ lieve in progress to-day cannot kneel and make | ercise its present undoubted power in this di- NOTES AND NEWS. The massacre of St, Bartholomew took place 
CH oman § dournal, recantation before any tribunal, before any rection, it seems idle to ask it either to pass a — in 1572, just three hundred years ago. Eighty 
a authority. They proclaim aloud, as did Gaii- | declaratory act of doubtful constitutionality, Baa pod na introduced a bill Me thousand Huguenots, the salt of the French 
A > ” a ae . tet . | the st nst., permitt ng women to vote an tion with their tlead Admi al Colig- 
Chicago and St. Lows, Jan. 27,1872, | leo in his whisper: “The world moves.” Ané | or to submit an additional amendment fore nation, Sreat leader, Admiral Colig. 
a —— 2 surely, if the whole mass of humanity may be | ing Woman Suffrage upon States, not one of | hold office in the Terr itories, It is commend: | ni, were assassinated for their religion in the 
Special Premiums. said to move in the direction of a better civi. whom have yet shown themselves willing to | 4bly brief, simple and comprehensive, and 


For One new subscriber, we will sive Prang’s beau- | lization, we may eminently say that the worid | adk 


tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price of womankind is in general and rapid move. 3. We have also historical precedent for ask- 
$2.50. 


ment. It has already changed so much that ing Congress to legislate first in the Territo- 

ver Swe new cubsoribers, we 9 shy — its grandmothers would not know it. Where ries. This was the very ground on which the 
“ean © fer afer aes pact fine | are the days in which thought was contraband anti-slavery battle was fought and won, The 
Mew chromo, “Boyhoed of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. to woman, in which the poorest standard of prohibitlon of slavery in the Territories was 


SED ane on oe anna intellectual attainment, and the most unstead- | the original Republican programme. The pro- 
2 For Premiam List see seventh page. 
~ — Steel -- 


a fast and unreasoning morality were supposed 

E#™ Our Friexps will confer a great favor upon | fill the measure of her spiritual gifts ? anticipated grievance that precipitated the 

» ifin purchasing goods from an advertisement seen | Well, they are past, but not so far but what Rebellion. Then, too, slavery was first abol- 
an our columns, they say that they saw thesame inthe | we can vividly remember them, but what we ished by Congress in the Territories, Negro 
Wows v's Jounnat. can trace out their influence in many 4h un- | suffrage also was first established by Congress 


sey wag SICA i happy and wasted life, in the Territories and in the District of Co- 
Eacn ow ber will find the date at which his and lumbia, which is now organized as a Territory, 


And how was the whoie horizon of wo- 
scription expires on his - When he pays his an- , 
mal etestption, the cans date of the aa man’s endeavor changed? In great measure, | and it was established by the votes of men 

no doubt, by the slow but sure growth of | who opposed negro suffrage in their own 


be his receipt. ° 
humanity, the providential unfolding of its re- | States. 
ANSUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHU sources and powers. But personal achieve- But there are other advantages that rein- 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, ments have much to do with this happy | force these political and historical considera- 
The annual meeting of the Massachusetts change. The persevering women who went tions. Society, in a newly settled country, is 


Assoc ill eld in | © Western colleges when the doors of Eastern peculiarly plastic, People are emancipated 
Women coiuge so, ae Roheld te ones were shut, who endured ridicule, priva- | from the shackles of tradition and routine. 
Tremont Temple, commence ng Tuesday even- tion and hard study, under every difficulty, | They tend instinctively to innovation, and un- 
ing, Jn. 30, and continuing Wednesday morn- 


in order that their sex, in their persons, consciously lay their political foundations upon 
ing, afternoon, and evening, at 10 1-2 A. M., | should be enfranchised from the curse of | a broader basis. Witness the universal adop- 


21-2 P. M. and 7 1-2 p. M. ignorance. The women who came upon the | tion in our Western States of the coéducation 

“a platform when audiences were rude, and | of the gexesin colleges. Witness the effort to 

The following speakers are r> segpah who taught their own public by modest argu- | establish Woman Suffrage in Kansas in 1867, 
Tuesday evening, Julia Ward Howe, Wm. 


ment and sweet persuasion. ¢The women | which would have been carried by a change of 
Lloyd Garrison, Mary F, Eastman, George H. endorsed by no seciarian body, who received only 5000 votes. Witness the actual existence 
Vibbert, Elizabeth K. Churchill. Wednesday | with the commission of God’s truth, the cour- | of Woman Suffrage in Wyoming and Utah— 


morning, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, | 9g¢ to impart it. Each one of these has her | and its recent experimental exercise in Gree- 

a share in the grand achievement, her planting | ley, Colorado. 
Anna ©. Garlin, Rev. Gilbert Haven. Wednes- in the happy harvest. So we who work and | Indeed, the Territories are so nearly ready 
day afiernoon, Stephen §, Foster, Rev. Phebe 


work openly for Woman Suffrage, and for to adopt Woman Suffrage of their own accord 
A. Hanaford, Rev. Rowland Connor, Samuel | woman’s enlightenment, can affurd to pity | that Congress can safely give the added impe- 


W. McDaniel. w. ednesday evening, James | that medisval tremorof Galileo’s, God stands | tus needed to turn the scale in that direction. 

by those who stand by their convictions. | Again, the scarcity of women and the nu- 
Freeman Clarke, Merey B. Jackson, M. D., The world moves, but the divine order does | merical preponderance of men, to which the 
Margaret W. Campbell, Ada C. Bowles. not change. It is always in favor, not as Na- | New York Times refers last week as an obsta- 
Ail the sessions will be free. During the 


poleon said, of the largest battalions, but of | cle, is, on the contrary, a direct advantage, 
day, business and discussions. The evenings | the truest cause, and of the most earnest ad- | since it makes the presence of women more 


will be oceupied by addresses. We hope that | Vocacy. J. W. BL highly prized, and diminishes the immediate 
‘ eR iriteriaeteeteiecece nn impression of innovation by the fact that a 

the friends of Woman Suffrage all over the ANNUAL MEETING. smaller number of women’s votes will be poll- 

State will come to this meeting prepared to All citizens of Massachusetts who are friends | &4 at the elections. 

engage in plans of work which shall reach 


of Woman Suffrage should not fail to attend | Then, too, the experiment will be tried in 
every town and village with the truth on this | ony annual meeting, (see notice). The ocea- _ infant ae under most favora- 
Westin, which is so vital to the integrity and | sion will be one of interest. oe umatances. Tiey are composed most- 
O . i idly in th bli ly of young men and women. They are, so to 
safety of the Commonwealth. ur cause is growing rapidly in the public " i 
sympathy, and more than ever have we occa. | SP€4k, beginning life upon a new principle, and 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres, aN. 7 will grow into a habit of impartial justice, 


sion to congratulate ourselves on our success ‘ 
JuLt4 Warp Hows, Chairman Ex. Com, in various ways. The Republican party can safely try this 


streets of Paris. If the next three centuries 
bring corresponding social and political amel- 
iorations the disfranchisement of eight million 
American women will then seem as monstrous 
and incredible as St. Bartholomew, 


»pt it. reads as follows :— 

























the United States may vote at all elections 
and be eligible to all civil offices in said Ter- 
oa. A, conditions, in the same re- Vacillation of purpose is dangerous for poli- 
ticians, Schuyler Colfax has reconsidered his 
refusal to be a candidate for renomination to 
the Vice-Presidency, There is some proba- 
bility that his reconsideration will come too 
late. Many newspapers suggest that there 
could be no more deserving or Stronger can- 
didate than Henry Wilson of Massachusetts, 
and we believe this opinion will grow Stronger 
as the time for the convention approaches, 


Never, since woman’s advent upon the plat- 
form asa lyceum lecturer, has there been an in- 
Stance of success so brilliant as Mrs, Liver- 
more is achieving in the series of meetings 
she is now addressing, Every night, she 
holds crowded audiences spell-bound by a ma- 


jestic eloquence rarely equalled by man or wo- 
man. 





President Thiers announces that religious 


equality shall be maintained in France. Vive 
la republique ! 








The annual meeting of the contributors of 
the Philadelphia Woman’s Hospital was held 
on the 18th inst., at which an election was 
held for officers for the ensuing year, During 
the past year the receipts amounted to $40,- 
005.42, and the ex penseés to $38,386.18. There 
were one hundred and eighty-eight patients 
received into the hospital, five hundred and 
sixty-seven attended at their homes, and two 
thousand three hundred and four treated in 
the dispensary. 


Gov. Washburn’s message has aroused con- 
siderable discussion on Woman Suffrage in 
the country papers, 


The annual meeting of the California Wo- 


man Suffrage Association met on the 26th 
at San Francisco, 


Any of our subscribers, who do not keep 
files of the Woman’s JOURNAL, will confer a 
great favor on the Proprietors if they will 
send copies of Dec, 30th. 





Acting-Mayor Cochrane, of New York, of- 
ficiated recently at the marriage of Morris 
Levi and Eva Burkheim. He omitted the 
word “obey,” but counseled the bride to be 
subject to her husband “‘in all things lawful 
and proper.” This is a Step in the right direc- 
tion, but the Mayor should either have given 
similar counsel to the bridegroom, or else have 
omitted it altogether. St. Paul’s counsel is 
better than that of Mayor Cochrane ; the apos- 
tle said, “Call no man master,” 


The edict of the Mikado of Japan says :— 


My country is now undergoing a complete 
change from ‘the old to new ideas, which | sin- 
cerely desire. Therefore | call upon all the 
wise and strong-minded to appear and become 
good guides to t egovernment. During youth- 
time it is practically necessary to view foreign 
countries so as to become enlightened as to 
the ideas of the world, and the boys as well ag 
girls, who will themselves become men and 
women, should be allowed to g0 abroad, and 
my country will be benefited by the knowl- 
edge so acquired. The females heretofore 
have had no position socially, because it was 
considered that they were without understand- 
ing; but if educated and intelligent they 
should have due respect. Six young Japan- 
ese women of rank go to America in care of 


Mrs. Carrie F, Young’s Pacific Coast Wo- 
man’s Journal commenced the year with a 
new dress, new cover and new name. It is 
now called the Pacific Journal of Health, 


The Worcester Palladium, this week, has 
4 capital leader in favor of Woman Suffrage, 
argued from the broad democratic ground of 


all the governed having a share in government 
as a right, 


































































A few weeks since a bill, giving to the wo- 
men of Illinois all the rights to follow any 
trade, calling or profession that men Possess 
or enjoy, passed the Illinois House of Repre- 
sentatives by a large majority, 


In the United States Senate the Judiciary 
Committee has reported adversely upon the 
memorial asking for a hearing before the Sen- 
ate in support of Woman Suffrage, as a right 


conferred upon woman by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, 














The New York Woman’s Missionary Society, 
for the conversion of the heathen, held its an- 


, Mrs. Delong, to be Sent to some seminary of 
rrr B P : great political experiment in the Territories, nual ne cung last week. The address =e the learning at the expense of the government. 
; ut the ballot is still withheld. We must, It has everything to eai d nothing to | Society wants means for its proper mainte- 
ANNUAL one ‘coe WOMAN therefore, renew our efforts to persuade, con- by doing ~ vy ah hie fo . — nance. During the year five missionaries, sixty It isan interesting fact not generally known 
ona ‘ vince, and compel those in power to do jus- ntain & pro- 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Woman tice to women. Let us come together prepar- Geoiee ae on question “> ~ 

Suffra ze Association will be held in the Opera ed to work, and to plan for work, that shall be mein ergat mi re new aon h - 

Shouts. Colambus, on the 15th and 16th of felt all over the Commonwealth. The gods | M4” Suffrage proves a failure so = em Rete 
» Co bus, oO 


Bible readers, and eighty children, have been 


that when the Puritans first came to New 
supported. 


England that English Bible which was the 


very food of their minds and hearts was not 
At South Wilbraham, Mass., the young 


: , ’ our present version of the Bible at all, but 

help only those who help themselves, it will be quietly dropped. But if it meets the | people’s lyceum, recently established for the the Geneva Bible. It was not until after 

February, 1872, Pi. Ion aa ane expectations of its advocates, the States will discussion of questions of the day, is increas- some considerable time that the new transla- 
As interests of great moment are to be con- INDIAN VOTERS afterwards adopt it, one after another, and the ing in numbers and interest. Woman Suf- 


dominant party will reap the inevitable advan- 
tage of its growing popularity, Therefore, we 
hope that Senator Wilson will push forward 


sidere:l, as well as the annual election of of. Senator Pomeroy has introduced a bill 
ficers, it is to be hoped that there will be a full | which provides “that the privileges and bene- 
representation of all the societies in the State, | fits of the naturalization laws of the United | the bill establishing Woman Suffrage in the 
Abie speakers will be present, and we earnest. | States be, and the same hereby are extended | Territories, Will not Hon. Geo. F. Hoar in- 
: ps : to Indians residing within the jurisdiction of troduce a similar bill in the House of Represen- 

ly solicit the hearty coéperation of all who are the United States,” tatives? H. B. B 
like-minded with us, Under this bill, before the benefits of natu- 
HANNAH M. T. CUTLER, Pres, ralization can accrue to the Indian, he must 
REBEcca A. S. JANNEY, Chair. Ex. Com. renounce allegiance to his tribe, and prove by 
Covumavs, Jan. 14, 1872, two competent witnesses that he is able to 


tion won its way into this country. Yet we 
do not hear of any harm happening to the 
good people of New England when they ac- 
cepted the present version. We are not told 
of any great disturbance of mind when the 
new version took the place of the old one. 
Since that time those who sympathized with 
the Roundheads of Massachusetts and those 
who sympathized with the Cavaliers of Vir- 
ginia have agreed to accept this version of 
_King James, 


frage was the topic under consideration, last 


Monday evening, and it was decided in the 
negative. 


The California State Assembly has passed 
a bill striking out the words, “white and 
male,” from the attorney act. The effect of 
this change will be to enable women and col- 
ored men to practice law in California. Thus 
gradually the old fetters of prejudice and in- 
justice are being removed. 


“LADY WENTWORTH” AGAIN. 


Various letters have come to this office, 





manage his own affairs, that he has for two criticising the criticism on Mr. Longfellow’s The signatures of six thousand women re- The difficulty of enforcing legislation, no 
“AND YET IT MovEs a years adopted the habits of civilized life, and | poem; and they all end in some reference to Siding in the District of Columbia were ap- | matter how wise, which conflicts with the im- 
ome ‘ | maintained his family, 


Brewster's “Rambles about Portsmouth,” page 


pended to the petition in favor of Woman Suf- 
101. I have never seen the book, but readily 


frage, presented to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, a day or two since. We should like to 
inquire, in this connection, how many colored 
men, resident in the district of Columbia, ever 
petitioned for the exercise of their right of 
suffrage ? 


This is the word of Galileo's which is best} He shall then be entitled to owr. land in 
known to the polite laity of the*world. The fee-simple,—this land to be inalienable for | take it for authentic, and am glad to find that 
great astronomer, who had, among other hon- | five years, in order to test the Indian’s capaci- | the poet, if he did not follow the family history, 
ors, that of being mentioned by Milton in his ty to take care of his property. as I did, at least followed the local tradition, 
“Paraslise Lost,”’ may have left behind him Having complied with these conditions, the | which was quite as well, Brewster does not, 
many « crabbed treatise or smooth dissertation | Indian will then become a tax-payer and a vot- however, put the wedding upon the birthday, 
‘upon the facts and theories of science. These er; 4 man among men, entitled to help make | and he thus sustains one of my points; nor 
are of course known to the initiated. Flor- | the laws he must obey,—this js good for the | does he explain the fact that the granddaugh- 
ence keeps a precious collection of the appa- | Indian. ! ter of Chief Justice Hilton is represented as in 
Tatus with which he made his observations and Now, cannot our members of Congress find 4 condition of servitude. But since my friend 
‘experiinents, and on the Way thither we were | out Some way by which the citizenship of wo- | of the Springfield Republican, who is New 
shown in the C tthedral of Pisa the hanging | man may beas easily secured 2? | Hampshire born, declares that “it is nothing 


: pa P a eee. a a ‘theaghe: cy and perfect neatness” displayed by her in | rangues were made to the mob by one or 
lamp fom whose oscillations he drew one of Women have already the habits of civilized | extraordinary in New Hampshire for the her official duties, Such signal ability as this | two speakers, when stones began to fly through 
his most important theories, But the great | life; have given abundant proof that they can | grandchildren of chief-justices, especially as | is en poser of women's fitness for public | the windows. The lights were put out and 
fact known about him to the world at large is manage their own affairs. They have for a long ago as 1698, to be poor and g0 out to ser- kataandl and 8 practical argument in favor of | the crowd dispersed, 

that the new truth of his discovery was per- | quarter of a century been asking for the rights vice,” I must withdraw that slight historic | Women Suffrage 

secute:' and proscribed by the Church of Rome, | of citizenship. They have paid taxes from | doubt. The criticism ouly aimed to illustrate , 

He ha? offered to him the alternative of re- | the very beginning of our national existence, | a difference between the methods of two The Wom 
cantat: n or death, and chose the former, | and are also a law-abiding class of communi- poets, and I have not the slightest desire to Ster, 

What « sad caricature does the picture pre- | ty. Is there anything to hinder their being | “forbid the bans” of my Sreat-great-grandun- | H 
sent t our imagination! After kneeling and voters ? 

solemnly proclaiming that the earth was im- | 


cle. 
mobile, and did not revolye around the sun, | WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TERRITORIES, 


mediate needs and convenience of the commu- 
nity, was exemplified last week in Chicago, 
A mob of some two thcusand people from the 
North Side, mostly roughs, outcasts and idlers, 
with some few real property owners, marched 
with banners, torches and transparencies to 
the City Hall, where the Common Council was 
in session, to protest against the passage by 
the Council of the new fire ordinance making 
the fire limits coéxtensive with the city boun- 


A resolution has been offered in the Tennes- 
see Senate, thanking Mrs. Margaret Brown, 
whose appointment as the Engrossin Clerk 4 
of that ae we noticed a Pr ost sil ago daries. An effort was made to keep out this 
for the “intelligent industry, faultless accura- | Mob, but finally the city fathers fled. Ha- 


A delegation from the New York Society of 
an Suffmge Association of Web- | Friends has just présented a mem ial adopt- 
Mass., met for the first time in Fireman’s | ed by the yearly meeting of Friends, addressed 
, Mass., F ‘ . ruben 
all, last Monday week. The President, §, | to the President and Congress, expressing joy 
agit , 4 Ded > sae . . 
T. Ww. H. A. Tingier, Esq., was in the chair, and the ed- | at the settlement of —_ differences with Great 
itor of the Times was appointed Secretary | Britain by treaty negotiations instead of re- 
We are authorized to contradict the charge | Po tem. Some business was transacted, which | > oe si fae ee oe 
. . - .* , ; , raged ees or = | OF national difficulties 9¥ arbitration rather 
he sail, as he arose, to an intimate friend Senator Wilson has jist made the wisest | too hastily made by the Boston Pilot, that | included the election of officers for the ensu- } than by resorting to the wed The delans 
; ; ? ‘ | Hah icee se ° e - 22 . ” > » ; siz s. 4 ass *ie H 7 t > s . 3 ela 
standing uear: “EF pur si muove’'— and yet | and most practical proposition ever advanced Dr. Samuel G. Howe refused to employ an ap- | ‘D& six monthe The associ — veaee ee tion also thanked the President for the contin- 
it does move.” | in Congress in behalf of Woman Suffrage. | plicant for the post of baker in the Blind Asy- | meet again at the house of J. Flint, on last | ‘ 


° ioe ane .  alieeal . a uation of a policy which secured peace with 
Galiivo clearly does not give us an example | He proposes to abolish political distinctions | lum, because he was a Roman Catholic. The | Monday evening, at eight o'clock. I I 
of heroic endurance and moral courage. The | of sex in the 


L. 8. 





The American Woman SUFFRAGE Asso- | He subjects applicants for the post of baker to 


a competitive examination on the main point, 


icatiiaed a : : | the Indian tribes, and for the policy of the ad- 
rage. x Territories, giving women who Statement is totally unfounded, Dr. Howe Section 23 of the International, at its meet- | ministration as to a peaceful solution general- 
concession by which’ he saved his life was | are ciuizens of the United States an equal right | does not recognize social or political distine- ing in Washington recently, adopted the fol- | ly of important questions, The President re- 
&@ cowardly one. Braver was Giordano Bruno, | with men to vote and hold office, | tions based upon race, color, sex, or religion. lowing resolution :-— |’ 
who went unflinching to the funeral pile, 


| turned thanks for the visit, and explained that 
wiper oat we ether pha with sin- | the administration would always be devoted 
cere Sratification, the broac and generous sym- oe Siti ai genni: seein ¥ 
“Can you make good bread 9” To those who | pathy with the movement for the emancipa- | to the . rests of peace consistent with the 
; ; ; a i Ps anifeste 2 \ an Suf- | national honor. 
¢ in the Territories as the first step to | know Dr. Howe this contradiction is needless, | ion of labor manifested by the Voman Suf- | 


Braver the host of martyrs to whom falsehood | CIATION and the Woman's JOURNAL have 
has been impossible, and death indifferent. repeatedly urged the establishment of Woman 
We of to-day, with models of the two sorts Suffrag: 

| 





Pag : : frage Convention in Session in this city during | akes a frank confess! 
before us, can searcely hesitate which to fol- | be taken in Congress, for the following rea- —-— : the past week, and that we take especial pleas- | Hon. Mr. Dawes makes a rank confession 
low. There is always in human society a par- | sons :— | The National Women’s Christian Associa- | ure in expressing our entire sympathy with | of ignorance which may console the women 
ty that proseribes progress, This party would 1. Because the regulation of suffrage in the | “ion, represented by women froin the different | the movement for the eufranchisement of wo- 

| 


always be glad to silence or confute its oppo- | Territories is, and always has been, under the 
site, the party of those to whom ail life and | sole and unquestioned jurisdiction of Congress, 


, , | who, like Gail Hamilton, are afraid to vote be- 
. , he r u sadiness to codperate wit 1 its 

States, who are laboring a3 Ministers, teachers | aw aud our readiness to coi P 

history means progress. But those who be- : 2. Because, 


advocates in their efforts for the accomplish. | ©44Se they do not understand the complica~ 
| and missionaries, has been holding meetings in ment of the great work for which they are la- | tions of political economy. “I have found,” 


until Congress is willing to ex- Mystic Hall, Chariestown. boring. said the chairman of the Ways and Means, “in 


. 
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the little examination which I have been able 
to give to the great subject of the revenue and 
of tariff and of free trade, to the ramifications 
of industries and to the investment of capital, 
to the paths of industry and to the field of en- 
terprise, that they were almost ‘infinite, and 
that, like the meshes of a network, it was im- 
possible to touch them at one point without. 
affecting the extremities all over the country.” 
“Tt has been utterly impossible,” he added ina 


candid despair, “for me to come to any intelli- 


gent conclusion on the subject.” 


Henry Ward Beecher has referred to the 
death of James Fisk in the following graphic 
passage :— 

And that supreme mountebank of fortune— 
it is the astounding event of this age, that a 
man with some smartness in busiwess, but ab- 
solutely without moral sense, and as absolute- 
ly devoid of shame as the desert of Sahara is 
of grass; that that man, with one leap, should 
have vaulted to the very summit of power in 
New York, and for seven to ten years should 
have held the courts in his hands, and the 
Legislature; and this Erie line, the most con- 
summate invested interest of the land; and 
Jaughed at England, and laughed at New 
York, and matched himself against the finan- 
cial skill of a whole city, and outwitted the 
whole, and rode out to this hour in magnifi- 
cent ard glaring prosperity; that this great 
criminal, abominable in his lusts, and flagrant 
in his violation of public decency; that this 
man should have been the supremest there, 
and in an instant, by the hand of a fellow-cul- 
prit, God’s providence struck him to the 
ground! 


Senator Carpenter last week argued the case 
of Myra Bradwell against the State of Illinois 
in the Supreme Court. The case involved 
the question of Woman's Rights under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. It 
was contended that by virtue of those Amend- 
ments all citizens, without distinction of color 
or sex, and, when a woman, without reference 
to marriage, are entitled to practice any trade, 
profession or pursuit which they may choose 
as an avocation. In this case the plaintiff, 
who is a married woman, sought to be admit- 
ted to the bar in Illinois, and the application 
was refused on the ground that, as she was a 
married woman, she could not be liable on 
contracts with her clients. The case was 
heard in review, and Senator Carpenter 
took occasion to declare his views in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Bradwell is the editor 
of the Chicago Legal News. 


A man was recently brought before a New 
York magistrate charged with sprinkling a 
lady’s dress with kerosene as she was coming 
out of a theater. Nearly one hundred previ- 
ous complaints of similar outrages have recent- 
ly been made, and it is presumed that the 
prisoner had in all cases been the guilty party. 
His defense was brief and intelligible. “I 
don’t like women. I had no other motive,’ 
was his reply, when asked why he had com- 
mitted the outrage. The obdurate court, 
wholly insensible to the finer feelings of our 
nature, thereupon sentenced the culprit to one 
year in the penitentiary. The opponents of 
Woman Suffrage, who are afflicted with a sim- 
ilar insanity in a milder form, must get this 
criminal pardoned and released in time to vote 
against the political enfranchisement of wo- 


* man. 


The Salt Lake .Tribune sees in the move- 
ment to admit Utah as a State, a concerted 
plan to perpetuate the power of the Mormon 
hierarchy, and says :— 


The next ninety days are to be fraught with 
more important changes for our Territorial 
affairs than any we have yet witnessed. We 
arrive at this conclusion from a thorough un- 
derstanding of the agencies which are at work, 
and a knowledge of the strenuous efforts 
which are being made by the chureh ring to 
slide out of a Territorial form of government 
into the larger vestments of a State. 


The Tribune calls upon Congress to refuse 
Utah admission as a State until she has dis- 
carded “‘theocracy and polygamy, and given 
ample guarantees of equal rights and privi- 
leges to all citizens, the minority as well as 
the majority. The question, ‘After theocra- 
cy what?’ could then be answered, ‘A bet- 
ter State of things!” If women were voters 
the advice of the Salt Lake Tribune would be 
heeded. 


Last week, our Missouri correspondent call- | 
ed attention to the dishonest perversion of the 
proceeds of the infamous tax levied upon 





licensed houses of prostitution in St. Louis from 
the construction of a proposed hospital for 
abandoned women to ordinary municipal pur- 
poses. With a public sentiment in St. Louis 
so demoralized as to permit the licensing of | 
brothels, we can hardly be surprised at the oc- 
currence of a horrible outrage inflicted last 
week upon a woman while she was in charge | 
of the city police and being conveyed to the 
Central Police Station. The particulars given | 
in the New York Tribune are too gross for our ! 
columns. The victim is represented as a virtu- 
ous woman, but occasionally addicted to intem- | 
perance, for which she was then under arrest. 
When sach a transaction is possible, it is high | 
time that the women of St. Louis should be 
voters. Until then women seem to have no 
rights that policemen are bound to respect. 


Men have a tendency to exaggerate the mor- 
al and intellectual differences of sex, and do a 
deal of philosophising over facts which a wo- 
man would explain in three words. Here is 
the New York Times devoting a column of la- 





borious investigaton to the case of a Mrs. 
Richardson, the industrious wife of a respecta- 
ble farmer in Michigan. This estimable wife 
and mother hastily left her home and took ser- 
vice as a domestic in Detroit, where her affec- 
tionate husband found her and persuaded her 
to return. She labored under an impression 
that her carelessness and extravagance would 
bring her family to poverty, and so resolved by 
going away to relieve her husband and chil- 
dren from the consequences of such a misfor- 
tune. Although the Times admits that ladies 
are not in the habit of doing such things, the 
editors evidently regard the affair with solemn 
consternation as indicating some generic mys- 
tery in woman’s organization. They will feel 
relieved by a woman’s explanation—‘‘Over- 
work and monomania.” 


In the Senate Mr. Wilson has introduced 
a bill granting two millions of acres of pub 
lic lands to the District of Columbia for educa. 
tional purposes. It provides that the money 
shall be divided according to the population in 
the cities of Washington and Georgetown and 
the county. The government will issue scrip 
for the land, which shall be sold, the expense 
of the sale to be paid by the District, and the 
proceeds applied for school purposes only. No 
portion of the fund or interest shall be appli- 
ed toward the purchase of any site for the 
construction of a school building. The mon- 
eys derived from the sale of the scrip shall be 
invested in United States bonds, to constitute 
a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall re- 
main forever undiminished. The interest on 
the scrip, which shall be converted into bonds, 
shall be devoted to the support of the schools, 
without distinction of race or color. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


The whimsical resemblances between the 
physiognomies of men and fishes are thus hap- 
pily suggested by Mr. Curtis, the ‘Old Bache- 
lor’ of Harper’s Bazar :— 


Yet has that Traunstein music and moonlight 
bewitched me? for I was looking over the won- 
derful photographs of fish which Professor Pis- 
cator took last summer, aud in the sculp, the 
Spanish mackerel, the halibut, the skate, yes, 
and in the shark, I saw, to my amazement, the 
shadowy images, the deep-sea echoes, so to 
say, of some of our most respected and emi- 
nent fellow-citizens. If I should address a 
certain grave merchant as Monsieur Mackerel, 
he would treat me with grave disdain. And 
yet were the merchant’s face a tune which I 
could play to the Traunstein, that faithful 
mountain would play me back a Spanish mack- 
erel. If I should refer to a distinguished 
statesman as Senator Shark, I could hope for 
no votes from his party friends if I should 
run for alderman, and yet I am confident that 
if the honorable gentleman should look over 
the side of a ship at sea, the little fish would 
glide in terror away, sure that they had seen 
a shark surveying them, or, at least, that 
some huge mirror had passed above them in 
which they saw a shark reflected. 


Alta, Colorado, must be an interesting win- 
ter residence. Several snow-slides have occur- 
red during the past week within the radius of 
a mile from Alta; we are happy to say, how- 
ever, without any loss of life. Two have roll- 
ed near the Wellington mine, one near the 
South Star,and one in its passage on Saturday 
last covered completely the cabin belonging 
to the Carter Mining Company. Two men, 
named Price and McCleery, were in the cabin 
at the time of the “total eclipse,”’ but were not 
hurt, though badly scared. They lighted the 
candle, and after opening the door, soon man- 
aged to climb and dig upwards, about twelve 
feet, which gave them sweet daylight and 
breathing-room. All the houses in Alta and 
Central are nearly covered with snow, which 
has the advantage of keeping them warm and 
snug from the winds. The song of the “Beau- 
tiful Snow’’ is despised up there. Too much 
of anything is bad, and we fear that there is a 
slight superfluity of avalanches in Alta. 


The license act which has just passed the 
Legislature of Illinois is remarkably stringent. 
Its leading provisions-are as follows :— 

1. No selling without a license. 

2. No license until the applicant shall have 
given a bond for 33000, with two freeholders 
as sureties, that he will pay all damages which 
any one may suffer by reason of his selling. 

3. Suit to be brought in behalf of the State 
against any seller of liquor whereby injury is 
inflicted—what sum may be recovered to be 
appropriated for the redress of such injury. 

If this act shall be faithfully enforeed—as 
why should it not be?—it must shut up the 
lower stratum of grogshops and saloons, re- 
stricting the liquor traffic to dealers who 
would be constrained by pecuniary interest—to 
say nothing of moral principle—to sell cireum- 
spectly, cautiously. 
this act could afford to sell to a tippler or a 


No one licensed under 


a “good fellow’? who was trotting down the 
road to ruin at a 2.40 gait, Of course, we un- 
derstand the objection of principle urged by 
Prohibitionists against any form of license; 


| yet we counsel the temperance men of Illinois 


to give this act a fair trial by aiding its en- 
forcement. P 


Gen. Garfield, at the request of the Secreta- 
ry of State, has prepared a paper upon the re- 
sults of the census so far as they relate to 
Ohio. It appears that the emigration from 
and immigration to Ohio has been very nearly- 
equal—that is, the number of persons who 
have gone to that State from other States, 


| minor; few would take the risk of selling to 





and from foreign countries, has been balanced 
by the number born there who have gone to 
other States and found homes. In 27 counties 
there has been an increase of population in 
the last decade, 33 counties have been station- 
ary, and in 18 there has been-adecrease. The 
counties that have gained are of three classes. 
The 17 agricultural counties of the North- 
west, which have been largely settled since 
1860, have increased 89,300; in nine iron man- 
ufacturing and iron and coal mining counties, 
in the Mahoning Valley, and in the extreme 
southern portion of the State, there has been 
an increase of 53,500, The remaining increase 
has been in the eleven counties containing 
cities, which have gained 175,000. In the 
rest of the State the gain has been but 12,500. 
It appears from these figures that if the cities 
are excluded, and those counties which have 
been newly settled, and others where the de- 
velopment of the iron and coal industries has 
cansed a rapid increase, the population of 
Ohio has become almost stationary, the in- 
crease in ten years having been inconsiderable. 


The Westfield News Letter says :— 

We cannot come out consistently for that 
just measure, Woman Suffrage, for we have 
not as yet been converted to a belief in it, and 
we do not heartily believe; hence, here is an 
excellent field for missionary effort. : 

It thinks women are not yet decided on 
what they do want, desires them “to show 
less frivolity,” “less devotion to the dictates 
and caprices of fashion, less of the waxen doll, 
and more of the true woman.’ To which the 
Northampton Free Press responds :— 


So do we, but if men, at least many men, 
did not encourage women in this course, how 
long would they pursue it? When the great 
Darius, or some other old Persian tyrant, wish- 
ed to utterly subjugate a certain warlike tribe 
he had conquered, so that they would stay 
whipped, he commanded each man to vie with 
his fellow in the brilliancy and perfection of his 
dress—and soon the joy of wielding arms, and 
the hopes of a retura to independence, were 
furgotten, and they became a race of obedient 
fops. 

Give woman, or man either, nothing but 
clothes to think of, and the mind will dwarf 
to the condition of a soul below buttons. Are 
all men agreed as to just what they want ? shall 
they then for this be disfranchised? Be it re- 
membered that Woman Suffrage is not com- 
pulsory, and those that don’t like it are free to 
let it alone. But, because of these, must 
those who do want it be refused it? 


Children’s rights will have to be attended 
to when women become law-makers. It is a 
disgrace to civilization that young girls should 
be forced to risk life and limb in the danger- 
ous and demoralizing profession of the circus. 


The most recent trapeze accident is that of 
Mile. Geraldine, a young woman whose per- 
formances have often received great applause. 
The girl was practicing, with Mr. Leopold, the 
prodigious flight through the air from the 
dress circle to a trapeze hanging from the 
ceiling near the stage, and when in mid-air she 
loosened her grasp and was precipitated with 
immense force upon the footlights. She was 
taken up mangled and bleeding, and was not 
expected to survive. This horrible affair, 
which occurred at the Union Park Theater, 
New York, took place at rehearsal, 


This is almost as barbarous as is the custom 
of making artificial dwarfs and beggars in Chi- 
na. For the first, a child of three or four 
years is taken, and a heavy porcelain vase is 
put over him, so that the head alone is free, 
This is taken off every evening so that he may 
sleep, but is put on againin the morning. The 
child thus advances in age in this inflexible 
mould, until he can no longer grow. Then 
the vase is broken. The horrible sufferings 
that must be experienced in this process are 
even exceeded by the practices in certain es- 
tablishments in Pekin, where beggars volun- 
tarily submit to having their eyes taken out 
and their limbs broken, in order to excite pub- 
lic commiseration. 


The Boston Eight-hour League celebrated 
its second annual subscription anniversary on 
Wednesday evening, at No. 14 Bromfield 
street. It appears from the reports of the of- 
ficers that the league has during the past year 
held one public convention and thirty-four 
free public meetings. The meetings are of 
the nature of social science discussions, va- 
ried by occasional essays, etc., by the members. 
Three pamphlets have been published by the 
members, circulars addressed to each mem- 
ber of the Senate and House of Representa. 
tives, petitions circulated, the Legislature me- 
morialized, and an address sent to the great 
New York eight-hour demonstration, which 
was extensively copied both here and abroad 
and translated into seven languages by reform 
papers in Germany, Italy, France, ete. 
Trades’-unions have been appealed to, lectures 
have been delivered by members of the society 
before religious, reformatory and scientific so- 
cieties. A plan for a free hall for working 
men and women has been presented to the 
public, among the subscribers to which are 
such names as ex-Governor Claflin, Charles 
Sumner, Mayor Gaston, G. F. Hoar, E.S. To- 
bey, William B. Spouvner, H. B. Sargent and 


others. A printing fund has been started for 


the publication of tracts and essays for the | 
promulgation of the idea of the league. 


The Boston Journal says:— 

The Countess of Loudoun, sister to the mis- 
efable Marquis of Hastings, furnishes a notable 
instance of what a good, clever, resolute wo- 
man may do to redeem the honor ot her fami- 
ly. When her brother died his affairs were in 
a desperate condition, but the wreck of the 


property passed to her. Sle had long fore- | 
seen what must happen, and by careful living 
had provided for the contingearcy. With her 
savings she managed to buy in « considerable 
— of the estate, including Donnington 

all, the family seat, and before three years 
were over had paid off every farshng of her 
reckless brother’s debts. When Lerd Has- 
tings’ affairs were in extremis, his cousia, Lord 
Bute, very kindly bought his Scottish p:oper- 
ty, Loudoun Castle, with the understamfing 
that when the Hastings family could affora to 
repurchase it they should have it at the price 
he had paid. This also Lady Loudoun has 
now managedeto redeem. 

A recent Gazette announces that the Queen 
has terminated in this lady’s favor the abey- 
ance existing in relation to the four separate 
baronies of Botreaux, Hungerford, De Mo- 
leyns and Hastings. This will give her son, 
when he succeeds her, a seat in the House of 
Lords—if it still exists. These baronies are 
among the most ancient. 


Let us ask the editors of the Journal one 
plain question. Who is best fitted to vote and 
participate in public affairs, this sister or this 
brother? A similar comparison may be made 
in ten thousand cases in the city of Boston 
alone. Let women vote! 





We are glad to see the New York Times as- 
suming an attitude of impartiality towards Wo- 
man Suffrage. Hitherto the metropolitan 
press have treated the subject with ridicule and 
sarcasm unworthy of enlightened journ.lism. 
The following is the editorial comment of the 
Times on the action of Congress last week :— 


Woman Suffrage received what may be call- 
ed a check and an encouragement yesterday 
in the Senate... The former came from the 
Judiciary Committee of that body, which re- 
ported through Mr. Trumbull adversely to the 
request of Mrs. Beecher Hooker to be heard 
before the Senate in favor of the proposition 
that the Fourteenth Amendment gives wo- 
men the right of suffrage. The Committee 
promised to make, in writing, a report on the 
proposition itself. Doubtless that also will be 
adverse, and, in our opinion, no true friend of 
the cause of Woman Suffrage should regret it. 
Whatever may be the merits of the movement, 
they must be submitted openly to the country, 
and not be claimed as having been acknowl- 
edged by inference and unintentionally. .The 
encouragement came in the shape of a bill of- 
fered by Senator Wilson to give the right to 
vote and hold offices to women in the Terri- 
tories. There are some reasons why the ex- 
periment of female suffrage, with conditions, 
might be undertaken in the Territories, but 
the scarcity of women themselves would be a 
great obstacle. 


Whenever a daily newspaper of New York 
has the moral courage to take a consistent 
stand for Woman Suffrage, it will become the 
leader of public opinion and will enlist in its 
support the progressive element of American 
society. 


During the Grand Duke Alexis’ walk through 
the Bridgeport cartiidge factory, he pointed to 
several workingmen, and inquired of Gov. 
Jewell,—‘‘Are these men what you call the 
common people ?’”? The Governor replied that 
they were a fair specimen of the workingmen 
in this country. “But do you mean to say 
that these get into official positions?” “Per- 
haps not any of these men,” rejoined Gov. 
Jewell, “but men of their class do. They are 
educated men, most of them; thatis, they can 
read and write, and most of them take and 
read the newspapers.’’ “Do you know of any 
cases where such men have actually been 
elected to office?” again queried the curious 
Alexis. “O, certainly,” the Governor said; “I 
myself worked in the shop, as a tanner, till I 
was twenty years of age;” and the announce- 
ment seemed to puzzle the Duke a good deal. 
Here was the Governor of a State, as well 
dressed, and aswell appearing as himself, 
who had actually worked in a shop, and this 
man was welcoming him in behalf of a hun- 
dred thousand voters; it was more of an enig- 
ma than the boy had ciphered on previously ; 
but as he goes through the country he will as- 
certain upon inquiring, that very many of the 
public men here have come direct from the 
workshop. In Massachusetts, where he has 
been visiting, Gov. Claflin was a shoemaker, 
Senator Wilson was a cobbler, also, and Gen, 
Banks was a machinist. in every State, just 
snch self-made men can be found, They fill 
the highest places. President Grant was a 
tanner, and Vice-President Colfax a printer. 
President Lincoln split rails for a living. 
There is no end to these examples of promo- 
tion. 

When women are voters, such examples of 
self-made ability and reputation will not be 


confined to men alone, 


The Boston Chief of Police, in his annual 
report, suggests that male “night-walkers” 
are just as much nuisances as “night-walkers” 
of the other sex. As for licensing the “social 
evil,” he denounces the project vigorously. 
By a strict enforcement of the law he has di- 
minished the number of houses of ill-fame; 
but, on the other hand, houses of assigna- 
tion have increased “greatly and fearfully.” It 
is refreshing to read in the report of a Chief 





tution is “to pay women the same wages 
|} as men when they do a similar amount of 

work.” The same suggestion has been made | 
| before; but it is an encouraging sign of the | 
times to find a Chief Policeman informing his | 
| superiors that if women still follow this body | 
and soul-killing calling, it is because they are | 
| perpetually made the victims of fraud, injus- | 
| tice, and the rapacity of trade. On the other 
| hand, Mr. C. Brace, who is not wont to talk 


at random, disputes the notion that young | 
|} women are ever—or often—driven to a life of | 
shame because of inability to earn a livelihood | 
| otherwise. He says in a communication to | 
| the New York Tribune :— 
“No young woman who can use her needle 


need ‘make shirts for twenty cents,’ or ‘walk | 


the streets houseless and helpless. Number- | 


less families in city and country require seam- 


stresses and nurses; they are willing to pay 
high wages, give them ¢omfortable rooms, 
take care of them when sick, etc.; but the 
trouble is, the ‘untrained girl cursed with 
beauty’ is too proud to live at ‘service, and 
thinks it more respectable to take in sewing, 
which means an attic room anda rush-light, 
no fire and little food. Let us have done with 
this nonsense about poverty driving girls to a 
life of shame. There is plenty of work by 
which unmarried women could earn an hon- 
est living if they were willing to do it.” 


Both these statements are true. No great 
social evil has its origin ina single cause. Low 
vages among women and intemperance among 
men are the principal causes of prostitution. 
Wonan Suffrage will do much toward reme- 
dying all three. 


Hitherto, French has been the language of 
diplomacy. But Prince Bismarck has ordain- 
ed that henceforth Germany shall cease to em- 
ploy the French language in diplomatic com- 
munications. This ambitious. statesman has 
the idea that his country, made large by un- 
ion, has a language of which she need not be 
ashamed. “We shall use our own language,” 
he says. It is very natural that each first-class 
nation should prefer, as Germany now does, 
the use of its own particular language, but 
this presumes either that each foreign minis- 
ter shall be well acquainted with half a dozen 
tongues—or that he shall ever be at the mercy 
of translators. On the other hand, French is 
very generally known by living statesmen, and 
even in the case of individual ignorance, it is 
merely trusting one translator instead of a 
dozen. However independent and national 
the basis of Bismarck’s anti-French order, the 
practicability of carrying it out may be doubt- 
ful. A Minister of State, receiving a dozen 
despatches, each in a different language, may 
breakfast with what appetite he can. He 
must wait until the translators have done their 
respective work. Probably ere the close of 
the present century, the language of the Uni- 
ted States, which is also that of Great Britain 
and her dependencies, may be used as the 
language of diplomacy. In time, when the 
whole of North America may have been ab- 
sorbed by the United States, we shall have 
over 100,000,000 persons speaking the language 
in which these lines are written. Then, too, 
it may be generally used in what now is Brit- 
ish India. In Australia, destined to become 
the seat of at least one mighty empire—it is 
capacious enough to have a score of them— 
ours has been the mother-tongue, from its 
first English settlement, less than a century 
ago. By the year 1900, our language will be 
far more universal than any other, and its 
use in diplomacy will become a necessity. 
No other modern language is progressive, and 
in this, asin other things, the majority will 
prevail. French hadits day, but that is near- 
ly over, and German, out of its own land, has 
feeble prospects of becoming a great language 
of society or politics. 


The pardoning power vested by the State 
Constitution in the Governor has become a 
grave public evil. We are happy to learn that 
Governor Washburn has determined to depart 
from the practice of his recent predecessors in 
the matter ofpardons. For the last few years 
the custom has been to refer applications for 
pardon to the Committee of the Executive 
Council almost as a matter of course. That 
committee investigated the case as far as it 
had opportunity, and its recommendations 
were usually followed. The effect of this prac- 
tice may be seen in the statistics of pardons 
durizg the last twenty years. The average 
prison population in the ten years from 1851 
to 1860 inclusive, was 1627; the pardons aver- 
aged 57 a year. During the tén years from 
1861 to 1870, inclusive, the prison population 
had declined to au average of 1557; but the 
pardons during the same time had risen to an 
average of 140. It is true that this average 
was largely increased by the free use of the 
pardoning power in 1861 and 1862, but even 
excluding those exceptionai years, the average 
of the last eight years of the decade was 120. 
The determination to which Governor Wash- 
burn has come, as we understand, is to exam- 
ine for himself the cases presented, and to re- 
fer to the committee of the Council only when 
he is in doubt as to the propriety of refusing a 
pardon. This is clearly right. We do not 
agree with the Boston Advertiser that the par- 
doning power of the Executive should be al- 
together abolished, and ‘‘the right and power 
to revise and reverse the decisions of the 
courts, to equalize sentences, and to reward 





of Police that the true way to combat prosti- | 


| upon his personal responsibility. 


good behavior after conviction, placed among 
the duties of the learned and upright judicia- 
ry.” Experience proves that lawyers and 
judges are not always alive to considerations 
of equity. But no pardon should ever be 
granted, and no punishment ever be com- 
muted, except for the most imperative rea- 
In nineteen cases Out of twenty the par- 
dons granted are a public injury. The prerog- 
ative should never be delegated, and be exer- 
cised only in extreme cases by the Governor 
Trial by 
jury and the pardoning power of the Exec- 
utive are both intended to furnish an ap- 
peal in behalf of justice and common-sense 
from legal technicalities. ‘So long as Massa- 
chusetts is cursed with a fossilized Supreme 
Court which has not yet learned that women 
have souls, this precaution cannot safely be 
discarded. 


sons, 
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Poetry. 


ALONE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


All alone! 

The winds moan, 

The sea’s complaining, 
The red sky’s raining; 
In dark ways unknown 

All alone! 

Allalone! 

No light shown ; 

Friends became strangers ; 
Griefs, troubles, dangers ; 
A heart turned to stone; 

All alone! 

Not alone! 

Still God’s own! 
Heavenward upspringing, 
Prayer’s tendrils, clinging, 
Wind around His throne, 

No, not alone! 

» — Independent. 


THE SHEEP, CAT AND HEN. 
A NURSERY SONG. 


BY MRS. CARTER. 








——s— 


1. 
As I walked over the hill one day, 
I listened and heard a mother-sheep say: 
“In all the green world there is nothing so 
sweet 

As my little lammie with his nimble feet ; 

With his eyes so bright, 

And his wool so white; 
O! he is my darling, my heart’s delight.” 
And the mother-sheep and her little one 
Side by side lay down in the sun. 

And they went to sleep on the hill-side warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 
Il. 

I went to the kitchen and what did I see, 
But the old gray cat with herkittens three ? 
I heard her whispering soft; said she, 
“My kittens, with tails so cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things that can be in the 
world. 

The bird on the tree, 

And the old ewe—she 

May love her babies exceedingly ; 

But I love my kittens three, 

Under the rocking-chair. 
I love my kittens with all my might, 
I love them at morning, noon and night; 
Now Il! take up my kitties I love, 
And we’ll lie down together beneath the 

warm stove.” 
Let the kittens sleep under the stove so warm, 
While my darling lies here on my arm. 
© 
11. 


- I went to the yard and I saw the old hen 


Go clucking about with her chickens ten. 

She clucked, and she scratched, and she bus- 
tled away, 

And what do you think I heard the hen say? 

I heard her say, “The sun never did shine 

On anything like to these chickens of mine! 

You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if 


you please, 

But you never will find such ten chickens as 
these. 

My dear, downy darlings, my sweet little 
things, 


Come, nestle now cosily under my wings.” 
So the hen said, 
And the chickens all sped 
As fast as they could to their nice feather bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers so 
warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 





Miscellany. 
NABBY’S Tl USBAND, 


A knock at the squire’s door. 

An eager ‘“‘come in” from the squire, to 
whom any outside diversion is an inestimable 
boon, he having just reached that uncomfort- 
able stage of masculine convalescence when 
life becomes a burden not only to the so-called 
“patient” himself, but also to those unlucky 
feminine relatives whose duty it is to officiate 
as his “ministering angels.” 

Mary, the servant, came in. 

“Please, Mr. Hosley, there’s a woman down 
stairs who says she must see you. She’s been 
here befure since you was sick, and now she 
won't take ‘no’ for answer.” 

“Show ber right up, Mary,” said the squire, 
alertly, brightening up visibly, like the war- 
horse who scents the battle afar off. Not all the 
cosy comforts of his surroundings, the “Sleepy 
Hollowness’’ of his easy chair, the pleasant pic- 
tures op the wall, the wood-fire which, now 
that the wintry twilight was settling down 
over the bit of gray sky left visible by che cur- 
tains’ heavy folds, danced and flashed all over 
the room in rosy shadows, could reconcile the 
squire to his enforced seclusion. Secretly he 
pined for his dingy old den of an office, and 
chafed at the doctor's restrictions, which as 

yet forbade all thought of business. But now 
the moral police force, represented by his wife 
and dauzhter, being luckily off duty, there was 











“Show her up, Mary,” said the squire, 
cheerfully, straighteving himself, and assum- 
ingas much of legal dignity as dressing-gown 
and slippers permitted. 

Mary disappeared. Presently the door 
opened again. “Why, Nabby,” said the squire, 
“is it you? How do you do?” 

“Yes, sgaire, it’s me,” said Nabby, dropping 
down with a heavy sigh into a chair; “and 1 
don't do very weil.” 

Nadby was a short, squarely built woman of 
fifty, with cousiderable gray in {pe coarse, 
biack hair drawn stiffly and uncompromising- 
jy back under a bonnet about fifty years out of 
date. She had sharp black eyes, and a reso- 
lute, go-ahead manner. Evidently a hard- 
working woman; yet in looking at her you 
could not help the conviction that something 
more than hard work had ploughed the deep 
wrinkles which ran across her forehead, and 
threatened to lift her eyebrows up to her hair. 

Nabby had lived with the squire’s mother 
fifteen years—from the time when Mrs. Hos- 
ley took her in, a ten-year old orphan, who 
was, as the good old lady sometimes expressed 
it, “more plague than profit,’ until she grew 
into the steady and reliable handmaiden, who 
finally, with every one’s good wishes, married 
young Josiah Gould, and set up in the world 
for herself. Old Mrs, Hosley had long since 
gone to her reward, but the family still kept 
up a friendly interest in Nabby and her for- 
tunes, the squire in particular being for her 
“guide, philosopher and friend” in all the 
emergencies of life. . 

“Why, what’s the matter now, Nabby ?” 
said the squire good-naturedly. “Are you 
sick 2?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Nabby emphatically, with 
a snap of her black eyes. ‘‘I’m-sick to death 
of Josiah, I can’tstan’ it any longer, and I’ve 
come to talk with you about gittin’ a divorce. 
You see he’s ben a growin’ worse and worse 
and worse now for a good while. I’ve kep’ it 
to myself pretty much, because I was ashamed 
on’t, and then I kep’ hopin’ he’d do better. 
I’ve talked and talked to him, and said and 
done everything a woman could, but it seemed 
as if the more I talked the worse he grew.’’ 

The squire looked at Nabby’s rather sharp, 
hard face, and perhaps was hardly so surprised 
a3 Nabby expected, that Josiah had not been 
reformed by the vigorous “talking to’’ he had 
undoubtedly received. 

“He grew more and more shiffless and good- 
for-nothin’,’’ continued Nabby, “till finally, he 
didn’t do much but set round the kitchen fire, 
half boozy. If there’s artything I hate,” burst 
out Nabby, “it’s a man forever settin’ round 
the house underfoot. And there I was a-tak- 
in’ in washin’, and a-slavin’ early and late, to 
be kinder decent and forehanded, and him no 
better'n a dead man on my hands, so far as 
helpin’ any was concerned. And so I told 
him, time and again. He worked just about 
enough to keep himself in drink. He 
knew he couldn’t git any of my money for 
that. 

“But I stood it all till about a fortnight ago. 
I’d been workin’ hard all day helpin’ Miss Bar- 
ber clean house, and it seemed as if every bone 
in my body ached, I was so tired. I came 
along home thinkin’ how good my cup of tea 
would taste. The first thing I see, when I 
opened the kitchen door, was old Hank Slater 
settin’ there in my rockin’ chair. He and 
Josiah were both drunk as—as hogs,’’ said 
Nabby, slandering an innocent animal in her 
haste for a simile. 

“They'd tracked the mud all over my clean 
floors. The cookin’-stove was crammed full of 
wood, roarin’ like all possessed. I wonder 
they hadn't burned the house up before I got 
there. And they’d got my best teapot out to 
heat some water, aid the water'd all biled 
away, and the bottom come out. But the 
worst was to see my husband a-consortin’ 
with such scum of the earth as that miserable, 
Jow-lived Hank Slater. I tell you, squire, I 
was mad. I was mad. I just flung that 
kitchen door wide open, and sez I:— 

“ ‘Git out of this house, Josiah Gould, and 
don’t never let me see your face inside on’t 
again.’ 

“Sez he, meek as Moses, ‘Where shall I go 
to, Nabby ?” 

“Sez I,‘I don’t care where you go to, so 
long’s you don’t come near me. I've always 
been a respectable woman, and don’t want 
none of Hank Slater’s friends round my 
house.’ ” 7 

“Weil?” queried the squire, as Nabby’s nar- 
ration came to a pause. 

“Well,”’ said Nabby, in rather a subdued 
tone, “he wentolf. And he hasn’t come back. 
And I want a divorce.’’ 

“Now, Nabby,” remonstrated the old squire, 
“you don’t wanta divorce. I know you bet- 
ter than that. You are not the woman to 
give Josiah up, and let him go to the bad, 
without a struggle. You feel a little vexed 
with him now,and I don’t blame you. It is 
hard, very hard. But you know you took him 
‘for better for worse.’ Do you think, yourself, 
it is quite right to break your contract be- 
cause it proves the worse fur you—because 
you are the strong one and he the weak one 
of the two? That dvesn’t strike me as good 
Bible doctrine, Nabby. ‘We that are strong 


not to please ourselves,’ you know.” 
, 





nothing tw prevent this probable client. 


“Well, I dunno,” said Nabby, twisting the 


ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and. 


just the same good heart, 


corner of her shawl dubiously. “I hadn’t 
thought on’tin,that light, I must say. It’s so 
aggravatin’ to have such a man for a husband. 
Besides, I dunno’s he'd come back if I want- 
ed him to.’’ 

“Hasn't he been back at all?” 

“Why, yes, he come back once for a pair of 
pantaloons. But I didn’t take no notice of 
him.” 

“Now, Nabby, yon may depend upon it, it 
wasn’t the pantaloons he was after. He 
wanted to see if you wouldn't relent. If he 
comes again be a little pleasant to hiim, and I'll 
warrant he will stay. Give him another 
chance, Nabby. Josiah isn’t the worst fel- 
low in the world, by any means. He has his 
redeeming traits after al). I believe he will 
do better if you will try to help him. You 
know Josiah is one that bears encourage- 
ment, Nabby.” 

“Well, squire, ll think it over. Anyhow 
I’m obleeged to you. You talk so sorter com- 
fortin’ toa body. Your mother’s own son; 
Would you beable 
to eat some of my cheese, squire ?”’ 

“Try me and see, Nabby,” said the squire, 
smilingly, not impervious to Nabby’s compli- 
ments. Nabby made her exit just as Mrs. 
Hosley rushed in, full of wifely indignation 
that the squire had been allowed to see a 
“client.” 

Nabby’s home was over at the “Corners,” 
three miles from the village. She walked rap- 
idly along in the fast thickening darkness, 
with the steady, strong gait becoming the self- 
reliant woman that she was. Yet even her 
unimaginative nature was not proof against 
the depressing influence of the chilly, raw 
November evening. The wind whistled 
through the bare tree branches, which creaked 
and groaned mournfally, and waved wildly up 
and down in the dim light overhead. The 
wind seemed to cherish a special spite against 
Nabby. It blew her bonnet off and her hair 
into her eyes, struggled madly with her for 
her shawl, took her breath away, and firmly 
resisted to her every step. Finally, it began 
to send spiteful dashes of cold rain-drops in 
her face—rain that seemed almost to freeze as 
it fell. 

‘Josiah used to come after me with an um- 
brella when I was caught out in the rain,” 
thought Nabby. “He was always real kind 
aud good to me after all. I dunno’s he ever 
gave me a cross word iu his life, even when 
he’d ben drinkin’.” 

Here the driving, sleety rain and piercing 
wind pounced down upon Nabby with renew- 
ed fierceness, hustling her madly in fiendish 
glee. 

“An awful night to be homeless, Nabby,” 
something seemed to say. 

“IT don’t care,” said Nabby to herself, begin- 
ning to feel cross again and generally ill-used 
as she grew wetter and colder. “It serves 
him right. He’s made his bed and he can lie 


in it.” 
At the “Corners” light streaming cheerful- 


ly out into the night from other homes made 
Nabby’s little house look particularly gloomy 
and uninviting. Nabby fumbled under the 
mat for the door-key, fumbled with stiffened 
fingers for the key-hole, and finally succeeding 
in unlocking the door, felt her way in through 
the little entry. 

There is always something ‘‘uneanny” about 
going alone at nightinto a dark and shut-up 
house. Even people of the best regulated 
minds experience a vague suspicion of some- 
thing behind them, a sense of possible ghost- 
ly hands about to clutch them in the dark- 
ness. Nabby was a woman, like Mrs. Edmund 
Sparkler, with ‘‘no nonsense about her”; but 
nevertheless, a cheerful tale she had read only 
yesterday in the Chronicle, about a burglar 
and a lone woman, kept coming into her head, 
and she carefully avoided the thick blackness 
of the corners and the pantry door as, she 
groped around the kitchen for a candle. Of 
course the fire had gone out. 

“Two heads are better than one, if one is a 
sheep’s head,” Nabby might have been heard 
muttering out in the wood-house as she 
stooped painfully down, picking up chips; by 
which oracular utterance I suspect she was 
thinking what a good supply of kindlings Jo- 
siah always kept on hand for her, and how 
much more comfortable it was in the old times 
coming home to a house bright with light and 
warmth, and Josiah’s welcome. 

For Josiah cherished the mest profound ad- 
miration for Nabby—an admiration not un- 
mingled with awe. He thought her a most 
wonderful woman. She was just as beautiful 
to him now as in the old courting days, before 
the brightness and quickness of the black eyes 
had degenerated into sharpness; before the 
smiling mouth had acquired its’ hard, firmly- 
set expression, before there were any wrin- 
kles in the smooth forehead. People thought 
Nabby had done well in marrying Josiah Gould 
—a pleasant, good-natured young fellow that 
every One liked; a young mechanic, ‘not very 
rich yet, it is true; but, with agood trade and 
such a wife as Nabby, there seemed nothing 
to prevent his figuring as “one of our first cit- 
izens.” 

Anybody can be somebody in this country 
if they are only determined. But that was 
exactly the difficulty with Josiah. He never 
was determined about anything. He fell into 





the habit of drinking because he lacked suffi- 





cient strength of will to avoidit. Then Nab- 
by’s sharp words, and his own miserable sense 
of meanness and self-contempt, of utter dis- 
couragement and despair, drove him lower 
and lower, and he sank down supinely into 
the Slough of Despond without effort or hope. 

By a beautiful dispensation of Providence, 
whenever a poor, shifiless, good-for-nothing 
man is sent into our world, some active, go- 
ahead little woman is invariably fastened to 
him to tow him along through, and keep his 
head above water. It’s for the best, of course- 
What would become of the poor fellow with- 
out her? At the same time, she sometimes 
finds it a little hard. 

Nabby was ambitious and proud-spirited, 
willing to work hard, to save, to do her part— 
anxious to get on in the world and stand well 
among the neighbors. The fact, gradually 
realized, that in her husband she bad no help, 
no support, only a drag and burden, and final- 
ly a disgrace, had been a disappointment em- 
bittering her whole nature. To have a hus- 
band that no one respected, that even the boys 
around town called “Si Gould,” was dread- 
ful to Nabby. Perhaps it was hardly strange 
that she grew hard and bitter. 

Meantime Nabby had succeeded in starting 
the fire, and having changed her dress, sat 
down to dry her feet until the tea kettle boil- 
ed. But even the ruddy light and warmth 
with which the kitchen now glowed could 
not fend off the dreariness of the night. The 
rain ‘tapped with ghostly finger-tip upon the 
window-paue,” and the wind howled and 
wailed around the house like the spirits of the 
lost pleading to be once more taken back into 
human life and warmth. Such a wind stirs in 
even the happiest heart a vague sense of loss, 
of change, of all that goes to make up the un- 
satisfactoriness of life. Dead sorrows creep 
forth from their graves on such nights, and 
stalk up and down the echoing chambers of 
the heart. : 

Nabby could not help wondering where Jo- 
siah was to-night. It was so lonely sitting there 
with no one to speak to, listening to the moan- 
ing wind, the creaking of the blinds, the loud 
ticking of the clock. 

“And Thanksgivin’ a comin’,” thought 
Nabby. ‘‘A pretty Thanksgivin’ I shall have.” 

The wind wailed and wailed, and Nabby 
thought and thought. The very fact of hav- 
ing “freed her mind” to the squire had relieved 
her long pent-up indignation, and now she felt 
more sad than angry. Up before her seemed 
to rise a picture of her life; the youthful 
dreams and hopes, the changes and disappoint- 
ments, the love turned into wrangling. She 
even thought of Josiah with pity. For the 
first time she “put herself in his place,” and 
realized how almost impossible it was for one 
of his weak nature to resist, unaided, the temp- 
tation whick would cost a stronger will no 


effort. 
“I’m afraid I’ve been a little too sharp with 


Josiah,’ thought she. “I’ve sorter took it for 
granted I was a saint and he a sinner, and 
scolded him right along down hill. A nice 
saint I am! As proud and high strung as 
Lucifer himself! Oh dear!” sighed Nabby; 
“a pretty mess I’ve made of living! If we 
could only go back and begin over again, 
seems to me things would go better.’’ 

Just then there was a faint noise, like the 
clicking of thedoor-latch. Nabby started and 
looked round. All was still again—no one 
visible. Yet Nabby could not rid herself of 
the impression that some une was near her, 
that odd sense we have of another's individ- 
uality near us, though not present. 

“‘There’s some one hangin’ round here, I 
know,” said she to herself. 

Nabby was one who always met things half- 
way. Accordingly, she walked to the outside 
door, and opening it quickly, peered out into 
the darkness. There stood Josiah—wet, sheep- 
ish, sorry. Once he had started to go in, but 
his courage failing, he lingered in dubious 
hesitation on the door-step. 

“Why don’t you come in, Josiah?” said 
Nabby. 

“T didn’t know you’d want me, Nabby,” re- 
plied Josiah, with all the meekness becoming 
a returning prodigal. 

“Want you? Of course I do,” said Nabby, 
heartily. “Come right along in. I’m goin’ 
to have griddle-cakes for supper, and you 
must tend them while I set the table.’ Grid- 
dle-cakes were one of Josiah’s weaknesses, 
and Nabby knew it. 

Josiah came in. If he ever gets into heav- 
en, probably his sensations will not be one 
whit more delightful than they were now, as 
from the bleakuess and gloom of the night, 
the forlornness of his wretched wanderings, 
he came into the cozy brightness of the kitch- 
en, and felt that he was home once more. 
How good the tea smelled! The fire roared 
and snapped, the tea-kettle boiled and bub- 
bled and bobbed its lid up and down, and from 
the griddle the savury odor of the cakes as- 
cended like a homely incense. Josiah’s face, 
shining with mingled heat and happiness as 
he turned the griddle-cakes, was somethiag 
worth seeing. 

Nabby stepped briskly around getting sup- 
per ready. It seemed so pleasant to set the 
table for two again, to have some one to praise 
and appreciate her cooking. The November 





wind might howl its worst now. Its hold on 
Nabby was gone. In place of all the bitter 


sadness that had hung heavily around her 
heart was a warm feeling of happiness, of 
comfort and hope, 

All the explanation they had was this: Jo- 
siah drew forth from under his shabby coat an 
exceedingly awkward and knobby bundle. 

“I’ve bought somethin’ for you, Nabby,”’ 
said he. 

The “something” undone proved to be a very 
handsome britannia tea-pot. The tea-pot 
must have known it was a peace offering, with 
such preternatural brightness did it shine and 
glisten. Something in Nabby’s eyes shone 
and glistened, too, although she winked hard 
and scorned the weakness of a pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“Thank you, Josiah,” she said, “it’s aregular 
beauty, and I shall set lots by it.” 

Which, so long as they understood each 
other, was, perhaps, as well as if Josiah had 
made a long-worded speech of repentance and 
reformation and Nabby another of forgive- 
ness, 

I wish I could say that Nabby never scolded 
Josiah again. But I can’t. However, she 
“drew it mild,’ and there was a general un- 
derstanding between them that this was only 
a sort of exercise made necessary by habit—a 
barking by no means involving biting. And 
Josiah was so accustomed to it that he would 
have missed it, and not felt natural without 
being wound up and set going for the day by 
Nabby. 

One day, later in the winter, Nabby was 
washing for Mrs. Hosley. 

“So you’ve taken Josiah back again, after- 
all?” said Mrs. Hosley. 

‘Weil, yes, I have,” said Nabby, giving a 
last twist to the sheet she was wringing out. 
“Josiah mayn’t be very much to brag of; but 
then, you see, he’s my own, and all I’ve got. 
We're gittin’ to be old folks, Josiah and me, 
and we may as well put up with each other 
the little while we’ve got to stay here.’’ 

“How has he been doing since he came 
back ?”” 

“First-rate. He’s walked as straight’s a 
string ever since. He’s a good provider, now 
he’s quit drinkin’, and a master hand for fixin’ 
up things around the house, and makin’ it 
comfortable. I tell you what ’tis, Miss Hosley, 
we’ve got to make ’lowances for folks in this. 
world. We can’t have ’em always jest to our 
mind. We've got to take ’em jest as they are, 
and make the best on’t.’’ 

“I’m glad to see you so much happier and 
better contented, Nabby.’’ 

“Well, I used to fret and complain a good 
deal because things hadn’t turned out as I ex- 
pected ’em to; but lately I’ve thought a good 
deal about it all, and I’ve made up my mind 
that there’s considerable comfort for every 
one in this world, after all. We mayn’t git 
jest what we want, but we git somethin’.” 

In which piece of philosophy I believe Nabby 
was about right. 

A TALK TO THE GIRLS. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
[From the Independent.} 

“WillI not answer them just once in the 
Independent ?’’ 

Now, this is the dreadful day on which my 
study-table is dusted. 

I pause; I ponder; I investigate; I despair. 

Girls, if it were not for that study-table E 
doubt if I ever should. 

To be quite frank with you, I am very much 
in sympathy with the good minister who was 
met in the vestibule by the cheerful brother 
who had taken such comfort and instruction 
from the morning’s sermon. It was avery su- 
perior sermon; a remarkable sermon; a ser- 
mon calculated to improve the spiritual condi- 
tion of any hearer; and ‘Pray, sir,” said he, 
cordially, “what was the text of your dis- 
course ?” 

For truth compels me to state that, if most 
of the writers of the pleasant little letters which 
are lost in that wilderness, my study-table, 
would simply sit down and read what [ have 
said to and about women in the Independent 
patiently over again, they would find a better 
solution of their difficulties than any which I 
can superadd to those papers. 

You will remember, my dear girls—Eastern- 
ers, Westerners, from North and from South— 
whose troubled and earnest eyes louk up at me 
from my paper Sahara, that we must ultimate- 
ly solve perplexities by principles, not by inci- 
dents, by the telescope as well as the micro- 
scope; that we adjust our front-yards to our 
horizons, not our horizons to our tront-yards; 
that, ifa thing is true, the presumption is that 
itis true for us in our own lives and for our 
own uses; and, if you will remember this leng 
enough, we may perhaps travel through Saha- 
ra with some protit both to ourselves and to 
the duster, 

What went we out for io see? White let- 
ters, a little note in blue, MSS., more MSS., 
green letters, pink letters, scented letters, blot- 
ted letters, letters from the avenues and from 
the prairies, letters of respectful severity, gen- 
erous thanks, iniserable uneasiness, downright 
distress; more MSS., verses this time—never 
mind! the more the better. I thank you, girls, 
for the whole of them, individually and col- 
lectively, and wish with all my beart that this 
crooked and stiff-uecked generation could see, 
as you and | have seen, the interest which its 
girls are taking in woman’s new “right to be 
@ woman.” 

“I am one of your ‘unhappy girls.’.... 
Mother thinks it uuwomanly that 1 do not like 
to sew.”... 

“Will you tell me if there is any value in 
these rhymes? For, if ‘Heaven hus qualified 
me to write a poem,’ I'll never ‘hem auother 
towel’ as long as | live!” 

“I am supported by my friends. I cannot 
use my eyes; my sisters read to me. I am not 
satisfied ; 1 see no way into life but to marry a 





commouplace mau.” 
“Our reading, thinking Western girls, to 
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whom your sharp sayings do not apply, are 
troubled that such sweeping assertions should 
be made.” 

“Now that I have told you my history, do 
you wonder that I say: Heaven send the time 
when a woman is not educated solely for mar- 
riage?” 

“TI would like to earn for myself. I sent a 
little article to the ——, and got five dollars for 
it; since then I have sent them flying in all di- 
rections, but with fatal results. Shall I try 
again ?”’ 

“T have come to the conclusion myself that 
it is not morally right to leave the subject of 
dress, as it is now left,to the undisciplined 
conscie nces of undisciplined women.” 

“I have no objection to a woman’s shoeing 
a horse. Z should rather wash dishes and take 
care of children.”’ 

“My mother insists upon keeping me with 
her; but still gives me every opportunity for 
reading aud study. I am now engaged in 
‘sweeping my sister’s ingrains,’ 1 wish that I 
knew just what is best for me to do with my- 
self.” , 

“Itstirred us up, us girls; and we talked it 
over among ourselves. It has quite unsettled 
my former views. Most of us are only daugh- 
ters of parents in comfortable but not affluent 
circumstances —families where but one servant 
is kept, and where there are many things de- 
pending on the tasteful touches which come 
only from the hand of the daughter,’ etc. 

And so on through the pile. 

One little lady in particular, a bright young 
graduate of Michigan University, excites my 
respect and sympathy. Her manuscript, from 
which I have already quoted, is a wail of ear- 
nest and honest bewilderment. She calls it 
“Who will hem the pillow-cases?” and asks: 
“Is there no way out of the tangle?” and 
strikes, I believe, the cardinal point of difficul- 
ty in the minds of most girls, who, having be- 
come more or less convinced that the lives 
young women generally lead are best neither 
for themselves nor for the world, yet fail to see 
or feel their way to any others, ‘*Will you not 
show girls,’ she begs, “the other side of the 
question (for there must be another side)— 
show noble-hearted girls, who are trying to 
make the most of themselves,in spite of the 
many drawbacks, that even though the pic- 
tures go unpainted, and the poem unwritten, 
by patient continuance in well-doing, they may 
still make their lives ‘one grand, sweet song’ ?” 

No, my dear young friend, I shall do no 
such thing. Girls need no such showing. 
There is not a particle of danger but they will 
see the other side, They always do; they 
always have. It is because I hope they will 
sometime learn to see all sides that I present 
them one and only one. We must keep the 
balance of power at some rate. Truth is like 
the moun, remember; only one side of it turns 
earthward while it is young. We must live 
under the crescent before wecan welcome the 
sphere. Itis not the moon which lacks sym- 
metry, but the mind which frets and fears lest 
the dimmed three-quarters be forgotten in the 
shining quarter, the full, averted face in the 
profile, yesterday and to-morrow in to-day. 
Heavenly doctrine has its phases, like other 
heavenly bodies. Take them as they come. 
When you see it paintully climbing the east, 
lift up your eyes to the light of it, and be glad. 
Do not go rourd behind the hills, and sit 
down to keep watch and guard upon the other 
side. In short, and iu plain prose, girls, the 
“other side’ in a matter like this of the ele- 
vation of woman generally takes care of itself. 
The might of old acquaintance, the dead 
weight of old customs, the drag of old preju- 
dices, are powerful allies, committed forever 
to “the other side’’ in the eternal contest be- 
tween the old and the new, and have their: 
places, unquestionably, in controlling the “two 
spirits between whose endless jar justice re- 
sides;” but itis not your place. Your young 
hands have other work to do. Your young 
eyes are needed elsewhere. Be patient, then, 
with an apparent neglect of many aspects of 
this question of a woman's true duties to God 
and to herself. Because L urge you to go into 
the grocery business, du not infer that I would 
have you send your parents to the poor-house. 
Because | advise you not to hem pillow-cases, 
do not assume that we must all sleep on pillow- 
cases with a ragged edge. Because the frivol- 
ity of shallow women :nust be denonnced, do 
not conclude that the denouncer never saw a 
sensible girl, Look at this thing with two 
eyes; take a clear, high sweep of vision; fill 
your lungs with mountain air, befure you 
speak to the conviction of your own soul or 
another. Set up distinctly on some hill-top 
in your heart the one simple principle that it 
has been the world’s blunder, not God's intent, 
to refuse to woman nature anything to which 
human nature has a right; and model your 
individual circumstances by it, in your indi- 
vidual way, as best you can. Nobody can 
help you much. You must work out your 
own Salvation, with fear and trembling, since 
it is God that workethin you. The women of 
to-day, especially the young women of to-day, 
have their lines fallen to them in lonely places. 
You will find struggie, doubt, opposition, be- 
wilderment, discouragement, your stepping- 
stones to higher things. Your sense of secu- 
rity in decision will often leave you. The se- 
rene level of easy dependence will roughen to 
you. Many atime you will fiud your brain 
“a? in a muddle,” and your conscience in a 
comatose condition. Wash dishes till you die, 
and the world will leave youin peace. Un- 
dertake to ‘‘seek your fortune,” and the air 
chills about you; the thermometer falls; the 
winds rise; the sand blows about; friends 
mourn over you, pray fur you, weep for you; 
you do not quite know ifyou are a reprobate 
Or amartyr; you cry, 

“Stern, warning friends, [am not Night! 
Sweet, flattering friends, [am not Day!” 
and, weary of the struggle, you perhaps yield 
it with asigh wherein the bitterness of disap- 
pointment runs a little acrid; and that most 
pitiful result, a woman skeptical of her own 

sex, fullows as fast as may be. 

Now, my dear girls, guard against this. | 
Make up your mind what you believe, and | 
abide by it. Your conscience is your own; 
fuliow it. Your convictions are your own; 
act upon them, Your lifeis your own; live 
it. Luv more classic language, “Be sure you're 
right, aud go ahead!” 


—<—— _ _ 


THEIR LIITLE BARE ARMS. 


A distinguished Paris physician says: “I be- 
lieve that, during the tweuty years [ have 
practised my profession, twenty thousand 
children have been carried to the cemeteries, 
asacrifice to the absurd custom of exposing 











| see anybody that did?’ ‘No.’ 


their arms. Put the bulb of a thermometer 
into the baby’s mouth, and the mercury rises 
to ninety degrees. Now carry the same to 
its little hand; if the arm be bare and the 
evening cool, the mercury will sink to fifty de- 
grees. Of course, all the blood that flows 
through these arms must fall from ten to forty 
degrees below the temperature of the heart. 
Need I say, when these ¢urrents of the blood 
flow back to the chest, the child’s vitality 
must be more or less compromised? And 
need I add that we ought not to be surprised 
at its frequently recurring affections of the 
tongue, throatorstomach? I have seen more 
than one child, with habitual cough or hoarse- 
ness, relieved by simply keeping the hands and 
arms warm. 


A BRAVE WOMAN. 


Colorado has a brave woman, Mrs. Van 
Hannon, who resides on Running Creek, sixty 
miles from Denver. One day in July, while 
her husband and several other men were in 
pursuit of Indians, and she, left alone, was 
busily engaged in household duties, her two 
little children came running into the house 
crying, “The Indians! the Indians!” Two 
shots, fired at the children, struck the thick 
oak door just as the young mother shut it in 
the faces of three Cheyenne warriors. After 
bolting the door and piling bed, bureau and 
stove before it, the mother sent her little ones 
into the cellar and shut them in. Taking a 
revolver and an old rusty rifle, she stood near 
the open window, shooting only when a paint- 
ed face made itself visible in the brush. This 
determined conduct kept the Indians ata re- 
spectable distance, and after two hours of 
vain maneuvering to outwit the brave woman, 
they set fire to the barn and left. The smoke 
attracted the attention of the scouting party, 
who returned to find the mother still on guard 
with her children shut in the cellar. 

HUMOROUS, 

The newspapers only send those reporters 
to the cattle show who are accustomed to 
pens. 

A young man who keeps a collection of 
locks of hair of his lady friends calls them his 
“hair-breadta escapes. ” 

Mr. James Russell Lowell has invented a 
new beatitude: “Blessed are they who have 
nothing to say, and who cannot be persuaded 
to say it.’’ 

A clergyman, in reading the funeral service 
at a grave, forgot the sex of the deceased, and 
asked one of the mourners, “Is our departed 
friend a brother or a sister?” “Neither,” was 
the reply; “only acousin.” 

It is said that a shawl manufacturer in 
Philadelphia has spun a thread twenty-seven 
miles long from one pound of American wool. 
Whether true or not, this is certainly one of 
the greatest yarns on record. 

Jerrold said one day he would make a pun 
upon anything his friends would put to him. 
A friend asked him whether he could pun 
upon the signs of the zodiac, to which he 
promptly replied, “By Gemini I Cancer.” 

The Liberal Christian says that no lady or 
gentleman ever standsin a doorway. To which 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL would reply that they 
seldom sit in one—indeed, to do so wouid be a 
severe draught upon their patience. 

Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer, was once 
assailed by a fishwoman with foul epithets. 
Whereupon he turned upon her and berated 
her terribly. He called her a noun, an adverb, 
an interjection, an adjective, and the like, 
until she waxed mad as a hornet. 

Dr. Brown courted a lady unsuccessfully for 
many years, during which time he every day 
drank her health; but, being observed at last 
to omit the custom, a gentleman said—*Come, 
doctor, your old toast.’ ‘‘Excuse me, as 1 
cannot make her Brown, I'll toast her no 
longer.” ° 

Dr. Guthrie, in a recent address, told a very 
suggestive story, to this effect: A friend of 
his, questioning a little boy, said, ‘When your 
father and mother forsake you, Johnny, do 
you know who will take youup?” “Yes, sir,” 
said he. “And who?” said the friend. *‘The 
police,’ was Johnny’s answer. 

“Why is it,’’ said a school-mistress to a 
scapegrace who had caused her much trouble 
by bad conduct, “you behaved so well when 
you first came to school, and are so disobe- 
dient now?” “Because,” answered the young 
hopeful, looking up into the schvol-muistress’s 
face, “L wasn’t much acquainted with you 
then.” 

The mother of the celebrated Rothschilds 
was a woman of great ability. The old lady 
had a pleasaut wit, and once, when visited by 
a doctor very late in life, who, viewing her 
symptoms favorably, assured her that she 
would live to a good old age, replied: “Ah, 
doctor, it is not to be old that [I wish. Give 
me something to make me always young!” 

A skeptical young collegian confronted an 
old Quaker with the statement that he did 
not believe in the Bible. Said the Quaker, 
“Does thee believe in France?” “Yes. 
Though [have not seen it, I have seen others 
who have. Besides, there is pleuty of proof 
that such a country does exist.” “Then thee 
will not believe anything thee or others have 
not seen?’ “No, to be sure [ won't.’ “Did 
thee ever see thy own brains?” “No.” “Ever 
“Does thee 





believe thee has any ?” 

Dr. Kennicott, the great Hebraist, was an 
ardent lover of figs. On the walls of Exeter 
College still grows « patriarchal fig-tree, which 
in One particular year ouly produced one fiz. 
This the doctor watched assiduously from day 
to day, gloating over it as it assumed sub- 
stance and color. ‘To prevent any interfer- 
ence with his pet he affixed a card over it, a 
few days before it ripened, bearing the words, 
“Dr. Kennicott’s fig.’ Alas! the very morn- 
ing on which he hoped to feast on it, an irrev- 
erent under-graduate stole it; and worse still, 
reversing the card, left it where the fig should 
have been, with the slightly changed inserip- 
tion, **A fig fur Dr. Kennicott.” 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Woman's Journal given with other Pub- 
lications. 

We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the Publications named below at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must be made in advance. 
Littell’s Living Age and Woman’s Journal...... $9.00 











North American Keview and Woman's Journ 7.00 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman's Journal 5.50 
Harper’s Monthly and Woman's Journal. . 5.50 
Harper's Weekly and Woman's Journal. 5.50 
Harper’s Bazarand Woman’s Journal. . 5.50 
Uld and New and Woman's Journal......... 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman's Journal 5 50 
Galaxy and Woman’s Journal 5.50 





Scribner's Monthly and Woman's Journal....... 
stent J Saturday and Woman's Journal........... 
Frank Leslie’s Lady's Journal and Wom. Jour’l. 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Mag. and Woman’s Jour’l. 6 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Woman's Journal.... 


em OV oT ON OF 
SSasSese 


Peterson's Magazine and Woman's Journal...... 

Our Young Folks and Woman's Journal......... 4 
Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal...... 8.50 
The Nursery and Woman’s Journal............+- 3.50 
The Kadical and Woman's Journal... .......... 5.00 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 4.75 
The Agriculturist and Woman’s Journal........ 3.50 


The National Standard and Woman's Journal... 3.00 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. We especially 
commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 
inducements over the regular rates. Send your orders 
as soon as convenient, that you may receive the bene- 
fit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! ! 


The friends of the Woman Movement have done well 
for this JouRNAL in the past. It isread by thousands 
every week. We shall appreciate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of thispaper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced that they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is dear to them and they 
will work for it. But there are others with whom 
time is money; and we desire to lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL, It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducement for such to work 
for the Woman's JoUuRNAL, we offer the following 
plendid premiums! 

PRANG’S CHROMOS. 

For THREE new cash subscribers, we will givea Chro* 
mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” 
Very pretty. 

For FIVE new subscribers, we will give a chromo 
called “‘Wild Roses.” 12 by 9 inches. Beautiful. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give a chro- 
mo called “The Kid's Play-Ground,” size 11 by 17} 
inches. Price $6.00. Very beautiful. 

For six new cash subscribers, we will give a very 
handsome chromo by Rosa Bonheur, (cattle scene) 
“Morning” or “Evening,” size 12 by 18 inches. 

For TEN new cash subscribers, we will give an elegant 
chromo, called “Sunlight in Winter,” size 24 by 16 
inches. Price $12. Very beautiful. 

For stx new cash subscribers, we will give either 
chromo, ‘The Unconscious Sleeper’ or ‘The Baby in 
Trouble.” Size 13 by 16 inches, Price $6.00. Very 


pretty. 
CLOTHES-WRINGER. 

For EIGHT new cash subscribers, we will give an ex- 
cellent Clothes-Wringer. 

G@7~ In all cases where premiums are demanded 
for subscribers the full price of the paper ($2.50 per 
annum) must accompany each subscription, 

Those who desire articles sent by express must pay 
express charges, on receipt of the goods. 

Cash in all cases must accompany the list of sub- 
scribers at $2.50 each. 

Address, Editors WomANn’s JoURNAL, 

No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston, Mass. 











“ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1872. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WoMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal aud political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RiguT OF SUFFRAGE. 

Published Every Saturday by its Propric- 
tors, in Bostou, Chicago and St. Louis. 
JoLtia Warp Hower, Lucy Srong, Henny B. 

BLACKWELL and I’. W. Higainson, Editors. Mary 

A. Livermore:, Corresponding Editor. 

St. Louis Address, Fanny Hocy, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Ulive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Tag WoMAN’s JoURNAL.—Lhe friends of Woman 
Suifrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of ..2ividuai whims and vagaries—who would 
pursue it witn tne same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lioyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WoMmAn’s 
JouRNAL is a fair and attractive paper iu appearance; 
while the variety and spirit of its articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
toue, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
The JougNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progiess.—Harper’s Weekly. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 6 
cents. 











CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending tive subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy Faxk. ‘Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of $20.00. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp 


for postage. 
Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by Toe New 
ENGLAND News Couo., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tue AMERICAN Nkws Co., 119 Nassau street, New, 
York. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.0); subsequent insertion, 50 
cents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston Orrice—3 Tremout Place, rear of Tremont 
House, and second dour from Beacon street. 





All communications for the WoMAN's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Henry B. BLACKWELL. 

Letters containing "emittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston. 





Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
Gl TREMONT ST., 
Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4P. M. 


| 





Mar. 11. 


WILLCOX 


SILENT 
ITS I’'WISTED 


Mr. E. W. Nerr: 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 


els and sews carpeting with it, 
And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready 
ble to the whole household. 


over four years, and if I could not replace it 
Yours truly, 


NEW ENGLAND 


CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST 





SEWING 


Should be tested by all before purchasing elsewhere. 





TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 





0 


THE 


& GIBBS 





MACHINE 


LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(Illustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 


0 





Machines of other Makers taken In exchange at their Mare 
* het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
——_—— |) ——_ 


Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


“Me LRroseE, November 29, 1871. 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 
ion fully would require more space than you have allotted me, 

I have owned and used in my family three of the double-thread sewing machines, before I knew of the 
Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 
with these machines took us downin our own estimation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 


The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing machine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 
everybody uses it, from pater feni'ias, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 
repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 


; it will do anything and everything that is expected to 


be done with a needle; it iss) simple, so easily managed and so difficult to get out of order, that it is accessi- 
Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of the-e. I used 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket cuntinually, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 
use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands open for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
y another, money wont ae at me to part with it, 


Y A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman’s Journal.” 


——o—_———. 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“TI have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker and Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willoox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


—_o0————_ 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 





E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 


JUST OUT. 








Dec. 10. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 


PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE FSIcES. 
Vassepartout Made to Order. 
« Foreign Chromos and works of art constantly on hand. 


3 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 6m 








IT PAYS! 

WHITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com- 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. Weare determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash. 
Sewing Machines of different manufactories, Organs, 
Chromos, Books, and au endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, coutain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKER, 
GILMORE & CU., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec, 23. tf 


MRS. A. S. SPENCER, 
Electropathic Physician, 


No. 2135 Washington Street, 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 
ELECTROPATHY is a system of medical practice 
ased upon principles of Electricity, which it recog- 
nizes as the connecting medium between mind and 
matter, the vitalizing force, the natural element of the 
nerves, and as applied by Mrs. A.S. Spencer, will cure 


Nervous Headache, Bronchitis,Neural gia, 
Dropsy, Paralysis, Catarrh, Rheu- 
muatisom, Dyspepsia, General 
Debility, &c., &c. 

Orrice Hours, rrom9 To 1, AND Prom 2 to5 P. M. 


SATURDAYS FROM 8 to 12, M 
Mrs. Spencer does not go cut to practice except in EX- 
Oct. 21. TREME cases. 8m 








TORNER & CHENEY, 
Attorneys and Oounsellors-at-Law, 
13 Court Sq., Beston. 

C. W. ToRNER. H. R. Coeney. 
.. . Cee eee fs 
J. M. THRESHER, 
DENTIST, 


132 Court Street, 
BOSTON. 6m 


June 24. 


ROBERT COLLYER. 
“Wuart a glorious man Robert Collyer is! I think 
of him with unceasing pride and affection.” —Zxtract 





Srom a private letter. 
The demand for Mr. Collyer’s latest 
book, “THE LIFE THAT NOW IS,” is 
unabated, and the tenth edition of **NA- 
TURE AND LIFE” is now selling. Price 
of each volume, $1.50. 
HORAOE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
Dee. 16. 14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
F. VOGL & CoO., 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Boston, Mass. 
Frepeeic VoGL, 
8. C. Voer. ly 


Charles Cowley, 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


53 State Street, (Reom 27,) 
Aug. 19. BOSTON, MASS. 19t 





May 27. 


United Piano Makers’ 


(CHartTeRrep New York, May, 1860,] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
Grand, Square and U pright, 
GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Impreved Patent Agraffe, with 
Fall [rou Frame aud Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their tine, silvery and singing 
gouty of tone, for extraordinary fullne-s and body o: 
tone throughout the seale; and have the endorsement 
of most of the ~ pianists and musical artists 
allover the country. These pianos can only be ob- 
tained at the establishment of 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN, 
Nov.4. 238 Washington S8t., Boston, ily 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washingtena Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 718 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea-es. ly Jan. 28, 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| ie De Wa 6 


New Scales, New Styles and Reduced Prices, Pi- 
anos to Let. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 
385 Washington St., 
May 27. BOSTON. ly 


Home of Health. 

Boarding in New York at Dr. E. P. Miller’s Home 
of Health, No. 41 West 26th St., near Madison square. 
Excellent accommodations at much less than hotel 
prices. Ladies visiting the city will tind here a safe 
and pleasanthome. Boarders or patients, transient or 
permanent, received. Turkish and Electric Baths in 
the hpuse. MII.LLER, HAYNES & CU., Proprietors 

June 10. ly 




















E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE KS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Bosten. 
Examination of Titles of Keal Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of ali kinda 
of Instruments relating to Keal and Personal Estate, 
Copying done with neatuess and dispatch. 
Evwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E. a 








Jan. 21. lini hia eee ee 
J. G. LUWERY, 
Chromos, Engravings, 
—AND— 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
Ne, 148 Eliot Street, 
(Between Tremont and Pleasant Sts. 





The cheapest place ix Boston. ly a. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


The prospect of three hours to wait at a 
railroad station reminds me of the writing- 
materials in my haud-bag, and inspires me 
with gratitude that I am possessed of such a 
resource, Seated on settees about the room 
are the resigned and spiritless specimens of 
womanhood that are indigenous to all *‘sta- 
tions.” There is the emigrant woman with 
the “numerous family” going West, and the 
pretty young mother with her first baby, and 
the old lady who never travelled on the cars 
before, and never wants to again. People 
come and go, engines shriek, and trains are 
constantly arriving and departing. We are at 
“The Junction,”’—not Mugby Junction, but 
strikingly like it in many respects, especially 
in that of the “refreshment saloon, where no 
mortal ever was refreshed.”’ 

Why has no antiquarian ever turned his at- 
tention to the fields of research offered by the 
counters of these delightful oases? What 
venerable bivalves are to be found here, what 
fossil remains of unknown varieties of flesh 
and fowl! what wonderful formations, whose 
component parts the unscientific mind can 
only guess at, what liquid substances, tepid, 
sloppy, indescribable! A much-enduring mar- 
tyr is.the public to perch day after day on 
these comfortless stools, zo through the farce 
of pretending to take refreshment, and pay 
what is demanded without a remonstrance. 
This docility must be an abnormal develop- 
ment, owing its existence to the stultifying 
effect of the atmosphere of cars and stations 
upon the mentality of the victim. The bright- 
est and most entertaining of companions is 
often reduced on it, in a short time, to a con- 
dition of stolid apathy bordering on idiocy; 
and Iam the more inclined to this opinion 
by the fact that no such docility is manifested 
by the victim on reaching home, The un- 
complaining bolter of leathery sandwiches is 
no sooner seated at his own table than he be- 
comes the connoisseur of joints, the criticai and 
fastidious judge of viands whose approval 
brings joy to the heart of the housekeeper, 
whose disapproval fills her with anxiety and 
dismay. . 

Refreshment saloons constitute one of the 
agreeable experiences of the life of the tray- 
eller; another is the amiable efforts to be en- 
tertaining of the chance occupant of the seat 
beside her; now it is aquerulous woman, who 
is no sooner seated than she proceeds to tell 
you where she lives, her circumstances and 


.4 surroundings, where she is going,and how she 


happened to go, and finally, having told every- 
thing there is to tell about herself, she begins 
to ask questions with a view to a like commu- 
nicativeness on your part. 

Anon she drops away, and congratulating 
yourself on your release, you arrange water- 
proof and leather-bag beside you, and lapse 
into thought. 

“Is this seat engaged?” says an unctuous 
voice, and you look up to find a mountain of 
a@ man smiling a bland interrogation as he 
prepares to take possession of the unoccupied 
seat. There is no help for it. You gather up 
your belongings, congratulate yourself that 
the definition of a line rather than of a solid 
describes you, shrink into the least possible 
space, and resign yourself to the inevitable. 
He may be considerate enough not to begin a 
conversation, or you may be so monosyllabic 
in your replies as to silence him, but there is 
one thing that you can neither escape nor over- 
come—his atmosphere. Do men who are not 
especially devoted to cleanliness, who take 
their “drinks” and use tobacco, have any idea 
of the odor—not of sanctity nor yet of Araby 
the blest—that surrounds and goes with them ? 
A clergyman of my acquaintance, a refined, 
pure-natured man, once said to me with much 
emotion, “‘I know the flowers only by sight; 
I have no sense of smell.” I pitied him then, 
but have often envied him since. In many 
situations in life a nose and anything like 
comfort are utterly incompatible. 


“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?” said 
Falstaff; and I see no reason why he or any 
other man should not, though I, being a wo- 
man, often find it difficult to command ease or 
a fair measure of comfort at these palaces of 
the public. I have given no little thought to 
the subject, questioning whether mine was the 
common experience of women travelling un- 
attended by a male escort, or if there was 
something in my personal appearance that 
suggested a small room three or four flights 
up. If the latter was the case there was a 
discrepancy when it came to the bill. The 
moderate accommodations were not:even hint- 
ed at in the charges, which were always muunifiz 
cent. Upon inquiry I find that my experi- 
ence is not exceptional, but is that of ajl wo- 
men whotravel alone. The hotels are owned 
by men, conducted in the interest of men, and 
essentially for the convenience and comfort of 
men. In this convenience and comfort are 
included of course the women under their 
care. But the woman who travels without a 
male escort, without even the prestige of a 
Saratoga trunk, who arrives with a modest 
valise at one of our first-class hotels, and going 
to the reception room gives her name to the 
unintelligent son of Erin who comes to ask it, 
and who, in the course of his journey back to 
the office, converts itinto something which 
neither she nor her friends can recognize,—the 





woman I say who arrives under these circum- 
stances may prepare herself for second-class 
accommodations and first-class prices. I have 
more to say on this subject, and shall be com- 
pelled toadd a No. 2 to my Notes by the Way. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 


KENTUCKY AHEAD. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—The advo- 
cates of freedom, heretofore, have, and justly 
too, had occasion to speak in anything but fa- 
vorable terms of Kentucky for her course in 
regard to slavery and the war against the Re- 
bellion. Even now, her course generally is 
far from commendable. But, lovers of free- 
dom and justice, do not despair, for a gleam 
of light now illuminates her borders and scin- 
tillates across the beautiful Ohio River. 

The great principle “that taxation and repre- 
sentation are inseparable,” and that to tax a 
people without giving them a voice in legisla- 
tion is tyranny, it seems must have penetrated 
the minds of the Councilmen of this city, Day- 
ton, Ky.; for, having passed an ordinance to in- 
crease the bonded indebtedness of the city, 
which received the disapprobation of a large 
portion of the citizens, they concluded, subse- 
quently, tg submit the question to the tax- 
payers, including women, and set to-day, 15th 
of January, for the election. 

The wife of your correspondent, Mrs. A. 
L. Q., having long been a zealous advocate for 
Woman Suffrage, and being a tax-payer in 
Dayton, of course would not suffer this admir- 
able opportunity to pass unimproved; but 
set herself at work in earnest to induce the 
women to come out and vote personally and 
not by proxy, as was optional with them to do. 
The result was, a goodly number of ladies ais- 
played their independence, and womanhood 
too, by coming out and casting their votes, 
for or against, as they deemed proper. Among 
them the wife of the Mayor, Hon. J. B. Chad- 
wick, and the wife of the Methodist preacher, 
Rev. Mr. Bellville. 

In order to show those who have so often 
repeated the expression “that if women voted, 
they would but reflect the opinions of their 
husbands,” that they are greatly mistaken, I 
will state that the Mayor and his wife went to 
the polls together in the kindliest manner pos- 
sible; yet one voted on one side and the other 
directly opposite, each acting independently 
and with the willing consent of the other. 

Thus a Kentucky city has set the suffrage 
ballin motion. This is but the entering wedge, 
for we will not rest until the Council shall 
have passed an ordinance to permit women to 
vote at all municipal elections; and then, we 
will besiege Frankfort, should Congress not 
anticipate us, to pass a law to allow women to 
vote at all elections throughout the State. 
Who knows but Kentucky yet may lead the 
van in the glorious cause of Woman Suffrage ? 
All honor to the Councilmen of Dayton, for 


inaugurating the good work. 
J. B. QuInBY. * 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Over one hundred ladies are studying law 
in America. 


Girls and women constitute one-half of the 
depositors of the Boston savings banks. 


Mary Clemmer Ames, of the Independent, 
has a book forthcoming called ‘‘Caste and 
Sex.” 

Miss Jennie Collins delivered a lecture in 
Boffin’s Bower last week on “Put Yourself in 
Her Place.” 


Most of the private jewels of the Empress 
Eugénie are for sale at Emanuel’s establish- 
ment in London. 


The rank of woman in any community is 
considered by historians as one of the truest 
exponents of its civilization. 


Mrs. Joaquin Miller, wife of the Sierra poet, 
has made her debut as a public speaker in 
Portland, Oregon, in a lecture entitled ‘‘Be- 
hold the Woman!” 


Miss Sedgwick in one of her letters writes of 
Miss Bremer, that ‘‘she has tones of voice so 
full of humanity and experienced suffering, 
that they almost bring tears to your eyes.’’ 

Mr. Glashier, the zeronaut, has noticed that 
the voice of a woman is audible in a balloon at 
the height of about two miles, while that of a 
man has never reached higher than a mile. 


Some time ago a lady presented to the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon $100,000 to found an orphan 
asylum for boys. The same lady has just of- 
fered Mr. S. a similar sum to found an asylum 
for girls. 

There is one county in Iowa that for two 
years has had a woman to superintend the 
schools. Now two other counties have follow- 
ed this example, and nominated women for 
this office. 

Miss Sarah F’. Smilie, a Quaker lady, is now 
interesting the people of Brooklyn in an un- 
wonted degree by evening sermons, which she 
preaches in the Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
other orthodox churches. 


Cacilia Logan Kellogg, one of the Logan 
sisters, does much of the work on Donn Piatt’s 
Washington Capitol. She was a clerk in the 
Treasury Department when Donn engaged her 
on his paper. She is bright and witty, and 
writes with great ease. 
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The Queen Augusta, of Prussia, is said to 
be the most intelligent sovereign in Europe, 
more of a diplomat than her husband, and not 
an unequal match for the premier, whom she 
has frequently conquered in political intrigue. 


‘Three well known actresses have their 
names inscribed at the Bureau des Objets Per- 
dus in Paris, Mdlle. Alice Regnault has lost 
her dog, Mdlle. Celine Montoloma has lost her 
cat, and Mdlle. Bertha Legrand has lost a wolf! 


Senator Chandler did a fatherly thing when 
he gave his daughter a house worth $40,000 as 
a wedding gift on her marriage with young 
Congressman Hale. The young lady from the 
very outset thought him “a Hale fellow well 
met,’’ 

The Queen of England has presented to the 
Chicago Library copies of her books—thanks 
to the kindly and practical sympathy of Tom 
Hughes, who has procured for the library a 
goodly selection of works from living English 
authors. 


George Sand is again ill—this time serious- 
ly; she still writes, but slowly and with care. 
When the sun sets she gets up, and goes to 
bed when he rises; her principal nourishment 
is coffee, which killed Balzac and Eugene Sue, 
though it kept Voltaire alive till 84 years of 
age. 

A lecture was delivered at the Woman’s 
Club recently by M. D’Eghent upon the sub- 
ject of the Salons of Paris. An audience was 
present which completely filled the lecture- 
room and was much interested in the speak- 
er’s account of the workings of modern French 
politics, as seen in the conversation of the 
great drawing-rooms, 


In one of his letters from London, in 1842, 
Washington Irving thus describes the appear- 
ance of Queen Victoria, thirty years ago :— 

“She is certainly quite low in stature, but 
well formed and well rounded. Her counte- 
nance, though not decidedly handsome, is 
agreeable and intelligent; her eyes light blue, 
with light eyelashes; and her mouth generally 
a little open, so that you cau see her teeth.” 

The following stanza is taken from a favor- 
ite Mormon hymn, composed by the poetess of 
Mormondom, Miss Eliza R. Snow, and sung 
frequently in the Tabernacle a few years ago: 

“O God bless Brigham Young, 

Bless him and all that biess him ; 
Waste them away, Oh, God, we pray, 
Who rising to oppose him 

Contend with Thee.” 

One of the belles of Philadelphia, and an 
heiress in her own right, is to be married next 
month to an officer in the army, who is order- 
ed to one of the forts of Arizona for four years. 
Her baggage, it is said, consists of eighteen 
large Saratoga trunks, and there are some 
doubts expressed as to whether they can all 
receive house-room, when they arrive at their 
destination. 


The Iowa State University makes no dis- 
tinction of sex in any of its departments, and 
possesses two as fine young ladies’ literary so- 
cieties as can be found in connection with any 
institution. The Iowa University Reporter 
says: 

We never advocated young ladies being ad- 
mitted to the literary societies, for they need- 
ed no advocacy, having enjoyed such privileges 
before the Reporter claimed existence. 

Miss Thackeray has been at work for several 
years on a novel which will be called “Old Ken- 
sington,”’ which will appear simultaneously in 
the Cornhill Magazine and in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Those who remember her “Story of Eliz- 
abeth” and ‘‘The Village on the Cliff” will be 
glad to know’ that the new story is pronounced 
by those who have read it to be entirely wor- 
thy the author, and a great advance on ‘her 
previous works. 

Madame Weil (of the Rue Rivoli, Paris,) re 
ceived lately from the municipality of the 
«fourth district,” a medal commemorating the 
services she had rendered during the war. 
The cure of the parish sent her a remarkable 
letter, recounting her zeal and charity in at- 


tending the wounded and the sick, reposing |’ 


in achureh. She has also received from the 
Sanitary Society the decoration of St. Gene- 
vieve. The Revue deems these honors greatly 
deserved. 


There was a lively discussion at the Literary 
Club, of Brooklyn, over a motion to suspend 
the rule by which elections are made by ballot 
in favor of a lady candidate, Miss Olivia Bates, 
of Brooklyn, connected with the press. Some 
were for adhering to the practice of excluding 
ladies; others were for freely admitting people 
without distinction of sex or class. The mo- 
tion was carried after a stormy discussion, but 
there being four negative votes, the lady, by 
the constitution of the club, was not admitted. 

“T shall not intrude, ladies.’ These words, 
accompanied by smiles, were lately spoken by 
a powerful person to two ladies, one a Count- 
ess, the other a Princess. The powerful per- 
sonage was Rothschild,—the two ladies had 
come as—beggars. Evidently, they did not 
beg for themselves, but for a hospital to be 
erected at Ischl. Such begging is very lauda- 
ble, and Rothschild did not delay in taking his 
pen to sign the list of subscriptions, But just 
before he took the pen from the inkstand, he 
asked, “Excuse me, ladies, is the hospital to 
be interconfessional ? that is, will patients be 
accepted that do not belong to the Catholic 
religion?’ The ladies became confused, but 
had to admit that only Catholic patients would 





have the benefit of the hospital. “Then, la- 
dies, I shall not intrude,’’ said Rothschild, and 
he laid down the pen. The ladies understood 
him without further comment, and departed. 


“George Eliot’s” new novel, “ Middle- 
march,” now in course of publication in this 
country, is published in England under pecu- 
liar conditions. The author retains the copy- 
right, and instead of receiving a percentage 
from Messrs. Blackwood, she pays a percentage 
to them, and keeps the rest for herself. Sheis 
said to have received, on a former occasion, 
the largest sum ever agreed in advance to be 
paid by a publisher for a novel: this was $30,- 
000 for “Romola,” which came out in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, and which increased its sale to 
70,000 copies. 

The New York Tribune says :— 


A ruffian seized Miss Mary Stebbins of the 
Gilsey House by the shoulder yesterday after- 
noon, while she was standing with another 
lady at the corner of Nineteenth street and 
Broadway, and snatched from her hand a 
pocket-book containing $85. The ladies pur- 
sued him one block, when they met a_police- 
man, who, instead of endeavoring to arrest the, 
thief, met their complaints with the remark 
that it ‘‘served them right, for carrying a 
pocket-book in plain sight.” 

Who was best fitted for a policeman—the 
women who pursued the thief, but were not 
authorized to arrest him, or the man who 


was authorized to arrest and refused to do so? 


The Mary Dodges, the Independent thinks 
ought to hold a convention. First there is 
Mary A., of Hamilton, our brilliant and bel- 
ligerent “Gail.’ Next in the order of the al- 
phabet comes Mary B., a poet of genial quality, 
whose “Vision of Christmas Eve” was wrong- 
ly imputed to Mary E., the clever manager of 
the domestic department in Hearth and Home. 
It is suggested that those three,and as many 
other Mary Dodges as there may be in the 
literary world, should assemble themselves to- 
gether, and agree upon some trade-mark or 
descriptive appellation, by which each shall be 
known. 

An abrupt change took place in the condi- 
tion of Russian women in the time of Peter 
the Great. Previously their condition was de- 
graded, and their lives one long term of oppres- 
sion. Peter the Great forced them from the 
seclusion of their own apartments into the 
world. In less than a century four women oc- 
cupied the throne of Russia, and one of them 
—the daughter of the great reformer himself— 
conferred on women civilrights. Under Cath- 
erine IT. the Princess Dashkoff was president 
of the Academy of Sciences. The new insti- 
tutions of self-government confer the right of 
voting on the female holders of real proper- 
ty. This vote must be given through a male 
deputy; but he can be freely chosen, and no 
law obliges a married woman to delegate her 
vote to her husband. 


Miss S. E. Haswell of the Maulmain Mission 
is now in Philadelphia, and having the approv- 
al of the Mission Board in Boston, she is desir- 
ous to meet with the ladies of Baptist churches, 
with reference to permanent organizations to 
elevate by education and Christian influence 
the masses of ignorant women and children in 
the land of her adoption, for which she de- 
sires to leave America in early spring. The 
last report of the Burmah Baptist Missionary 
Convention thus alludes to her services :— 


While pained at the untimely failure of her 
health, we nevertheless do rejoice, and shall 
rejoice in the accomplished work of her hands. 
The school which she established and so ably 
conducted has won the commendation of the 
Director of Public Instruction for British Bur- 
mah, and made itself a name in other mission 
circles besides our owh. 


A noble work is now being carried on by 
the Washington Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion, whose hase of operations is at Judiciary 
Square, opposite the City Hall. Many women 
and children are there employed in useful and 
remunerative labor. It is truly a home for the 
homeless. There are now maintained there 
some sixty women and children. The insti- 
tution is presided over by tharitable and _phil- 
anthropic ladies, among them Mrs. William 
Stickney, president, and conducted by Mrs. Z. 
Clarke, secretary. This institution deserves, 
in fact commands, the sympathy and support 
of the charitable. 1. Because it is really a 
home forthe homeless, 2. It gives work to all 
its inmates. 3. Itis free from denomination. 
4. Itinculeates Christian principle daily. 5. It 
gives to those who are in trouble a home and 
rest till they are relieved. Families can be 
honorary members by paying one dollar annu- 
ally. Families can be supplied with almost 
every kind of sewing at reasonable prices, and 
in many instances they have been supplied 
with servants. Very little is known by the 
outside world of the great good this institution 
has done. Its work has been quiet, and the 
managers deserve all that can be done by the 
public for its support. 

Grace Greenwood says :— 


The most singular and unnatural marriages 
in Utah are those of men with their wives’ 
mothers. These are not infrequent. It 
strikes me this is a seditious plot against 
immemorial domestic authority, the most an- 
cient court of feminine appeal—that it is 
an attempt to do away with mothers-in-law. 
When young wives are taken, the three or four 
or five do not always become one flesh; there 
is sometimes rebellion and even hostility on 
the part of the old wife. Occasionally a hus- 
band objects to having even a second wife im- 
posed upon him. Iheard of one the other day, 








who, though he finally submitted to the com- 
mand of the imperial Brigham that he should 
take and provide for a certain poor woman—a 
“Jone lorn cretur’”—declared that he couldn’t 
“abear her,” and at once put her awayon a 
ranche forty miles from town—pensioned and 
pastured her out. This system has its serious 
and ST: aspects—it is a fearful problem, 
which, like the riddle of the sphinx, may prove 
the destruction of those who attempt rashly to 
solve it and fail, but it has also its ludicrous, 
its grotesque aspects, and ie ! always strike 
me first, thongh the laugh they provoke is 
quickly succeeded by a sad realization sweep- 
ing over me like a great bitter wave, of all there 
is in it of error, of suffering and of peril. 
In the mountain districts of China many sin- 
gular customs linger in regard to women. 
Thus, the women of the Ta-ya-kub-lao tribe go 
through the marriage ceremony with dishev- 
elled hair and naked feet—evidently a relic of 
the time when brides were snatched from sav- 
age parents by savage wooers. Amongst them 
also we find the custom prevalent of disfigur- 
ing @ woman on her marriage. A Chinese 
writer tells us that brides are compelled to sub- 
mit to the extraction of their two front teeth 
in order to prevent their biting their hus- 
bands. The actual reason for which this piece 
of cruelty is perpetrated is of course the same 
as that which induces Japanese girls to black- 
en their teeth on marriage, namely, to dimin- 
ish their personal attractions in the eyes of 
strange men. Theinfluence enjoyed by the wo. 
men is there, as everywhere, in inverse ratio to 
the savageness of the tribes. In some an equal- 
ity of labor with the men gains for them re- 
spect and consideration, and their good services 
in restraining the anger of their husbands 
and settling disputes are in much request. 
Among one tribe of Lao, the widow, on the 
death of her husband, takes the lead in the 
family affairs, even to the exclusion of the eld- 
est son, and is attended on horseback, and has 
the same respect shown to her as was due to 
her deceased husband. In this clan polygamy 
is allowed, but the children of the Nai-teh, or 
wife, are alone looked upon as legitimate. 





Meeting of the Cambridge Woman Suffrage As 
sociation. 

The annual meeting of the Cambridge Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held on Wednesday, Jan, 
8lst, at 3 o’clock P. M., at the residence of Rev. B. F, 
Bowles, Inman St., Cambridgeport. A ‘general at- 
tendance is desired. 

Per order of the President, 

A. A. FeELLows, Secretary. 
; ions mae = 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Campaign. 

Mrs. M. W. CAMPBELL will lecture at the follow- 
ing places :— 

February 1, Acton Center. 

February 2, Westport. 

February 3, Groton. 

Miss M. F. EastMAn will lecture at the following 
places :— 

February 1, Holden. 

February 2, Princeton, 

February 3, East Princeton. 

Mrs. Apa C, Bow xs will lecture at the following 
places :— 

February 1, Sudbury. 

February 2, Wayland. 

February 5, Clinton. 








Woman Suffrage Meetings. 

Mr. Warner Johnson is arranging meetings for the 
agents of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. It is very desirable that these winter even- 
ings should all be made to serve our cause. There 
should be at least one meeting in every town and vil- 
lage in the State. Ada C. Bowles, Margaret W. 
Campbell and Mary F. Eastman have been doing ex- 
cellent service, and after a little rest from the Bazar, 
are again ready for the field. Any person who de- 


sires a meeting in his town should confer at once with 


Mr. Johnson. His address is 250 Main street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
In behalf of the Executive Committee. 
JamMES FREEMAN CLARKE, President. 
Jutia WARD Howe, Secretary. 
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receive the last three numbers of 1871, and “THE 
CHRISTMAS LOCKET,” a Holiday Gift-Book, 
FREE. 

Send three cent stamp for Specimen Pages, giving 
Club Rates, etc., to GEORGE A, COOLIDGE, Busi 
ness Agent, care of 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
143 Washington Sireet, Beston. 

Jan. 27. lt 
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